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ABSTRACT 

This han' ook provides practical assistance to all 
personnel involved with ,ne development, organization, and 
maintenance of student services within the Illinois Education for 
Employment system. Part I focuses on organization of the Student 
Services committees (sscs). It defines student services; outlines 
considerations in the organizational aspects of forming, operating, 
and maintaining a SSC; describes management tasks; discusses needs 
assessment development and use; considers the methodology for student 
services plan development; and discusses articulation for regional 
student services. Examples are provided of how other committees have 
addressed the tasks. Part li focuses on the components of regional 
student services. It describes general counseling and provides sample 
general counseling activities for regional systems and sample 
regional planning for general counseling services. A chapter outlines 
considerations related to assessment and evaluation to be weighed in 
development of the student Services plan, other topics are sources of 
labor market and occupational information and its integration into 
the regional plan and education and career planning and its 
integration into the regional plan. Finally, student placement is 
defined, and sample placement activities for regional student 
services and sample regional planning for regional placement services 
are provided. Follow-up is briefly addressed. Part III lists six 
resource organizations. (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this handbook is to provide practical assistance to all 
personnel involved with the development, organization, and mainte- 
nance of student services within the Education for Employment (EFE) 
system in Illinois. These personnel include regional systems direc- 
tors and administrators. Building Fdmess coordinators, building op- 
portunity personnel, special needs coordinators, counselors, commu- 
nity college student services personnel, and all others concerned with 
student services and its relationship to the regional vocational 
systems. 

The material is structured to include information on all aspects of 
student services. Models and methodology used by a variety of EFE 
regions are featured to provide examples. 

The emphasis within this handbook is on the integration of ail areas 
of student services into an effective and efficient system. This mate- 
rial was developed with the input of an advisory council consisting of 
representatives from the regional systems, special needs, guidance 
and counseling. Building Fairness, single parent and homemaker pro- 
grams, community colleges, and universities. All of the sample forms 
and methodology are based on successful programs within active 
student services committees within Illinois. 

Each Ere region will need to develop a system for providing student 
services based on what is appropriate to its needs. This handbook 
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should be utilized as a resource. The handbook is appropriate to all 
regions, regardless of the stage of development of the student ser- 
vices committees. It has been structured in a loose-leaf format to 
encourage copyii.g of examples or sections. Additional materials ap- 
plicable to the various sections may also be added in the future. The 
information herein should not be construed as the only way these 
goals can be accomplished. 

What is "Student Services?" 

Student services are a part of a total education for employment pro- 
gram and should be organized and delivered to help all students 
achieve maximum benefits from the system. Student services refer 
to those services necessary to support education for employment ef- 
forts apart from administration and in addition to instruction. These 
services should be designed to address individual student needs. 

Student services in the EFE system should be approached with care- 
ful consideration of the following three factors: 

A) the services which need to be provided 

B) the populations which need to be served 
Q the issues which need to be addressed 

Examples of student services include general counseling services, as- 
sessment and evaluation, career planning, guidance in occupational 
information, educational planning, and job placement. There are 
many other possibilities which may be appropriate in all regions. 



Regional vocational systems shcuid address, within student services, 
the needs of all students* including those who are members of special 
populations as defined by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act of 1985. Other populations who may also need assistance include 
single parents and displaced homemakers. 

Each system should also address issues related to Building Fairness 
and building opportunity. Student services should be free of sex bias 
and sex role stereotyping and students should be provided guidance 
in non-traditional career options. 

Other necessary services, populations to be served, or issues may be 
identified through a regional needs assessment. 

Ideally, student services should be an effective and efficient system, 
integrating special populations and issues, and articulating through- 
out all regional schools and community colleges. The system should 
be based on student need and structured to provide accountability. 

The Importance of Student Services in EFE 

The EFE system in Illinois was established to reorganize local voca- 
tional education programs into cooperative regions to increase qual- 
ity, access, and efficiency. Beginning in the fall of 1988, all funding 
for vocational education programs will be directed through regional 
EFE systems. Each EFE system will be developing instructional pro- 
grams and processes which will include a variety of cooperative and 
articulated activities between member districts, area vocational cen- 



ters, and community colleges. These new systems will require the 
development of a regional student services program to support them. 

If, for example, an EFE region determines that it is appropriate to 
establish an auto technology program, the curriculum will ce devel- 
oped based on local labor market information, program committee 
input, and task analysis. Once the program is developed, input and 
assistance from student services personnel will be essential. It will 
be necessary to identify, through interest and ability assessment and 
career counseling, students who may be placed into auto technology. 
Those students will need to be scheduled into the new courses from 
all schools in the region. The new program should also take into ac- 
count students with special needs and/or other populations. These 
students will need to be identified and provided with counseling, as- 
sessment, and career planning. All students will need to be provided 
with information and guidance on auto technology as a possible non- 
traditional career option to insure the program will be free of sex 
bias and sex role stereotyping. Students enrolled in the program will 
need guidance in making future educational plans. They may also 
need assistance in job search strategies and job placement. Faculty 
members may need assistance with students who have scheduling 
problems between schools, academic, and/or personal/social prob- 
lems. All of those student services should be articulated with the lo- 
cal community college and other related agencies (e.g., the JTPA). 

The preceding describe only a few of the activities which may be 
provided by a regional student services system. These essential ser- 



vices to support the EFE system are to be outlined in section three of 
the Education for Employment Plan. 

Student Services Committees 

It is recommended that each EFE system establish a student services 
committee. Ideally, this committee should consist of a core of per- 
sonnel who deliver services within the region and additional mem- 
bers who are appropriate to regional needs. The purpose of the 
committee is to develop section three of the EFE Plan and to provide 
input to the systems director and the board of control for the region 
on student services. Additionally, the committee should take an ac- 
tive part in the establishment and implementation of the regional 
student services system. 

This handbook is structured to provide information on the develop- 
ment, organization, and maintenance of student services committees. 

Benefits of Student Services Committee Membership 
Membership in a student services committee, like membership in 
any committee, requires an investment of time and effort. In order 
to be successful, a committee will also require a true commitment by 
the members to accomplish its purpose and goals. A student services 
committee can be easily established; in order to be viable, however, 
the members must understand the benefits to themselves, their pro- 
grams, and their students. 



The following provides some rationale for student services commit- 
tee participation: 

1) Members may have funds available through the com- 
mittee to provide more comprehensive resources. These 
resources may be out of reach financially for the individ- 
ual school. 

2) Members may have additional staff development oppor- 
tunities through the regional system. 

3) The committee gives members a voice and an opportu- 
nity to make recommendations and a.ssist in providing di- 
rection in student services for the entire region. 

4) The committee gives members the strength of a unified 
group in order to have greater impact and a higher prob- 
ability of effecting change. 

5) The committee gives members the opportunity to meet 
regularly and learn from each other. 

6) The committee gives members the opportunity to in- 
crease visibility and improve public relations for student 
services in general. 

7) Many needed services for students may be difficult or 
impossible to offer any other way but regionally (e.g., 
placement). 

8) The committee will provide the opportunity to consoli- 
date efforts and staff toward a more efficient and effec- 
tive program. It will assist in eliminating redundancies. 

9) The committee will insure that all students are served as 
comprehensively as possible. Through a cooperative ef- 
fort students can be offered more services than possible 
in many individual districts. 
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The committee can assist local district student services 
programs with assessment of their students' needs, pro- 
gram planning, and accountability. 

The committee will assist in developing cooperation and 
articulation between member schools, the local commu- 
nity college, and outside agencies. 
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Considerations to be made in the organizational aspects of forming, 
operating, and maintaining a Student Services Committee (SSC) can, 
at times, seem a bit overwhelming. A method which seems to work 
best in managing a task such as this is to break it into sections, find 
out what other committees have done, and see how their attempts at 
addressing a task can benefit your situation. 

A. Considerations in Organizing a SSC 

1. Procedural Tasks for Systems Directors/Committee Leaders 

Before the first orientation meeting of the SSC, certain 
procedures have been followed and tasks completed by 
various System Directors which have proven to be very 
beneficial in the overall success of getting a SSC up and 
running. Points listed here are direct feedback from 
System Directors. 

a. Contact your regional career guidance consultant to 
assist you in gathering resources and information in 
establishing and maintaining a SSC. They may also 
assist in developing, implementing, and evaluating 
student services plans. 

b. Make a presentation to the Board of Control on your 
intentions in forming a SSC. The focus of the pre- 
sentation could include points mentioned above in 
"Background Information," examples of other SSCs' 
written plans, and examples of what can be accom- 
plished. Your regional career guidance consultant 
can assist you with the preparation and the pre- 
sentation. The Board of Control's support should be 
solicited at this meeting for initiating and operating 
a SSC. Upon receiving their support, the first 
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meeting date of the SSC can be set along with their 
permission for prospective SSC members to attend 
the meeting. A similar meeting should be sched- 
uled with the principals of the EFE region if they 
meet as a formal group. 

c. After the meeting date has been set, letters can be 
sent out to the prospective SSC members detailing 
date, time, location, and purpose of the meeting. 
Depending on the stage of development of your SSC 
and what was accomplished at the Board of Control 
presentation, this letter may also be requesting ap- 
proval and support for personnel to attend the 
meeting. If approval was granted, a letter from the 
Board of Control chairperson could also be sent to 
the principal and appropriate staff members ap- 
pointing them to the SSC. Examples of actual letters 
used for these situations are included in this section 
(see Examples 2A, 2B, and 2C). 

d. Along with the letters sent out announcing the first 
meeting, a SSC Member Needs Assessment could 
also be included. The purpose of this assessment is 
to get a picture of the group's needs and prioritize 
them to provide direction for initial activities. Ide- 
ally, the assessments could be returned before the 
meeting date so responses could be tabulated and 
results discussed at the first meeting. This assess- 
ment activity has proven to be very beneficial for 
SSC members to see how the group's activities can 
meet individual program needs. Examples of these 
assessments are included in the Staff Development 
chapter (see Example 3A). 

e. A site for the SSC meetings should be considered. 
There are many possible alternatives for meeting 
sites which are cunently in place in many EFE re- 
gions. Alternatives include meeting at the nearest 
ESR or ESC office; a centrally located high school, or 
rotating each meeting to a different high school in 
the region each month; an AVC; and a community 
college. There have been some very successful 
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EXAMPLE 2A 



**This is an example of a letter that was sent from a Planning Grant Director to 
the Board of Control or high school principal requesting counselor participation 
in the regional GBO plan writing workshop(s). 



Dear : 

This letter is written to inform you about a Regional Guidance by Objectives plan 
writing workshop scheduled for counselors in our region, and to request your 
approval for counselor attendance from your educational agency. 

The purpose of this workshop, scheduled for (date), Is to develop a regional 
Guidance by Objectives (GBO) plan that would be articulated with local educa- 
tion agency efforts to better serve student needs. The (name of the regional 
system) Student Services Committee has been chosen to be the first committee 
to develop regional GBO plans for this area of the state. 

A regional GBO system is simply a plan of action including specific activities, 
timelines, and needed resource allocations, which Is submitted as a proposal to 
the Board of Control for approval, its purpose is to outline the role and function 
of guidance within the region and make it accountable. 

The initial plan takes a day and a half to develop, and is updated yearly as part 
of the activities of regional student services committees. Workshop activities will 
be facilitated by the Illinois State Board of Education's GBO project staff and 
(name of the local CGC). 

A presentation on the purposes and details of a regional guidance system was 
made to your counselors on (date), similar to one made to (the Board of Control 
and/or Administraiive Council). There was unanimous support given for partici- 
pation by the counselors present. This committee's efforts will provide leader- 
ship for other committees in our area of the state who will also be developing 
regional GBO plans. A letter has been sent to the region's counselors ex- 
pressing interest and informing them of workshop dates. 

Sincerely, 



Planning Grant Director 
(name of regional system) 
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EXAMPLE 2B 



"This is an example of a letter that was written by the chair/president of the 
Board of Control of an EFE region inviting/appointing counselors to participate 
in the Student Services Committee. 



Dear : 

An Intergovernmental agreement has recently been executed creating the 
(name of the regional system). The (regional system name) is a collaborative 
association of area secondary school districts whose activities are closely artic- 
ulated with (the local community college). The (regional system name), working 
with other public and private sector agencies, area industry, business and labor, 
will cooperatively address the educational and training needs of area youth and 
adults. 

An important component of the Consortium advisory structure is the Student 
Services Committee. This committee, made up of counselors from (list of dis- 
tricts participating in the regional system), will provide an opportunity for area 
counselors to develop appropriate regional guidance and counseling program 
components and counselor professional development activities. 

As president of the (regional system name) Governing Board and on behalf of 
the Board, I invite you to participate as a member of the (regional system name) 
Student Services Committee. 

The organizational meeting of this committee will be held at (local community 
college, date, time, and location). 

Your superintendent and high school principal have been made aware of this 
appointment through recent Governing Board or Admiplstrative Council meet- 
ings. 

We look fon/vard to the recommendations and contributions that your experi- 
ence and professional training will allow you to make in order to increase area 
educational program quality, efficiency, and student access. 

Sincerely yours, 



President, Board of Control 
(name of regional system) 
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EXAMPLE 2C 



"This letter is an example of a letter sent from a Planning Grant Director to the 
counselors who will be participating in the Regional GBO plan writing work- 
shop. 



Dear : 

Thank you for your interest in participating in the regional GBO plan writing ses- 
sion. The workshop has been scheduled for (dates, times, and place of the 
sessions). The Illinois State Board of Education's GBO project staff and the 
(local CGC) will facilitate the workshop. 

A letter has been sent to your superintendent informing him/her of this work- 
shop. Every effort was made to choose meeting dates that were convenient for 
all and that did not conflict with other activities that make up the busy schedule 
of area counselors. 

We look forward to working with you in this professional development effort. 
The results of your work will give you some new skills and greatly impact re- 
gional guidance services in the State of Illinois. Your recommendations and 
finished product will provide leadership for other regional student services 
committees that are being formed to deliver regional guidance services that are 
articulated with the efforts of local school districts. 

The agenda for the planning session is as follows: 

(Refer to the Regional GBO Workshop Outline) 

The ultimate result of your work will be the creation of a regional GBO plan. 
This plan, when approved by the Board of Control, will establish the agenda for 
regional guidance activities for the next few years. The process also allows for 
allocation of state quality assistance funds to meet counselor-identified staff de- 
velopment needs and implementation of regional guidance activities developed 
in the pilot. 

The GBO Handbook is based on development of counseling plans for each lo- 
cal school. Our focus will be somewhat different in that there will be one re- 
gional plan as an outcome representing what you as a group feet are the best 
ways to coordinate efforts tu deliver the most effective counseling services. The 
format in the Handbook will still accurately represent the types of issues we will 
be addressing. 

In order to facilitate plan development, the following are some key suggestions: 
1 . Each counselor participating should bring a copy of the GBO Handbook. 
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2. The more familiar participants are with the contents of the GBO Hand- 
book upon arrival, the quicker and easier plan development will be. 
Please read over the material sent to you before you arrive. 

3. All schools within the region should be represented. 
Please call this office if you have any questions or problems. 
Sincerely, 

Planning Grant Director 
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working relationships developed between commu- 
nity colleges, high schools, and EFE systems when 
meetings and activities for the SSC have been 
hosted by the local community college. 

f. Leadership is a key issue in committee develop- 
ment and maintenance. As experienred with com- 
mittees already in operation, diff * approaches 
arc in place, such as a rotating ch^n of SSC mem- 
bers from various high schools in the regional sys- 
tem; a member of the committee who represents 
the local community college or Area Vocational 
Center acting as the hosting agency;, a member ap- 
pointed by the Board of Control as recommended by 
the System Director; the SSC may elect a chairper- 
son; and two members may work as a team as 
chairperson and vice-chairperson. All of these 
methods have worked well; some better than others 
depending on the specific situation. The leaders 
which have proven to be the most successful are 
those which are considered "core" members of the 
SSC. These core members or internal personnel to 
the EFE region, are those who are staff members of 
school districts or hired by the region to perform a 
certain role. Section B will provide an in-depth look 
at SSC membership. 

g. Another point usually addressed at the initial SSC 
m^-cting is the monthly schedule. SSCs in most re- 
gions meet monthly. The major determining factor 
in deciding on at least one meeting a month has 
been to have ample time to address activities iden- 
tified in the SSCs regional plan. Reasons for regular 
meetings will be discussed in more detail in part C 
of this chapter and in Chapter Four-Planning. 

Background Information 

There are some very basic points which must be under- 
stood by everyone who is or will be involved in the SSC 
from the Board of Control down. Without an under- 
standing of the reasons for meeting, members will have a 
very difficult time functioning as a committee. The 



points listed here are examples of topics which were in- 
cluded in SSC orientation meetings. 

a. There is a need for a thorough understanding of the 
reasons behind the reorganization of vocational ed- 
ucation and the effects being made to make pro- 
gramming more effective through increased quality, 
access, and efficiency. Included here should be an 
ixplanation and examples of efforts being made to 
make course offerings more responsive to the labor 
market. (For examples relating to this, see Chapter 
1, "The Importance of Student Services in EFE.) 

b. There should be an understanding of what is con- 
sidered "Student Services" as defined by Section 
three of the EFE Plan. How the committee will re- 
late and respond to these requirements, including 
benefits they will reap from their endeavors. (See 
Chapter 1, "Benefits of Student Service Committee 
Membership.") 

c. Within the reorganization of vocational education, 
the one and five year plans of regions or school 
districts will be replaced by one annual EFE Plan 
submitted by the region. Vocational funding will no 
longer be distributed to individual school districts, 
but will be distributed regionally to each of the EFE 
systems in the state. Part of the function of the SSC 
will be to develop a student services plan to access 
their share of this funding. It would be helpful to 
share with the group examples of other SSC plans 
which have been developed. 

d. The SSC will operate in a more in-depth way than a 
general advisory committee. SSC meetings will be 
spent responding to a coUegially-developed plan, 
based on student need, designed to access funding 
and committee member resources, and commiued 
to improving services in response to labor market 
demand. 

e. Many of the tasks of the SSC will result in benefits 
to local programs. For example, SSCs who have de- 
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veloped regional needs assessment instruments, 
which contain items that each member felt impor- 
tant to assess for his/her program, results in infor- 
mation that could be interpreted on a regional 
and/or local level. SSC members then have an in- 
strument which they probably did not have the 
time, funds, and maybe even the expertise to de- 
velop. 

f. There are many individual SSC member roles and 
responsibilities which should be discussed in addi- 
tion to points mentioned in this section. It should 
be clearly understood by prospective SSC members 
what type of responsibilities they will assume be- 
fore they begin participating in committee mem- 
bership and plan development. See Section C of this 
chapter for details in committee member roles and 
responsibilities. 



Membership 

Recommendations for members to serve on the SSC should in- 
clude representation from all secondary schools and commu- 
nity colleges within the EFE region. Personnel who are hired by 
the regional system, such as the Special Needs Coordinator, 
Building Fairness Coordinator, and Guidance Coordinator, should 
also be members of the SSC. In addition, representatives from 
business and industry and outside agency personnel, such as 
JTPA and DORS, may serve on the SSC depending upon the na- 
ture of activities being addressed. 

In facilitating SSC operation through developing plans for stu- 
dents services (e.g., delineating goals, objectives, activities, and 
staff responsible), there are definite advantages in having the 
major membership of the SSC represented by "core" or internal 
personnel (e.g., secondary and community college counselors 
and coordinating personnel hired through the regional system). 
The main advantage being that these are the people who will 
be delivering the services to the students in meeting the goals 
and objectives developed by the group. The core personnel 
will be administering the assessments, operating the career 
information systems, and filling out the ICPs. 
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ProspiCtive members should realize that in order to begin re- 
gional training programs, there must be an articulated system 
of regional student services. Examples of necessary services 
include regional scheduling and registration systems, regional 
career planning, regional interest assessment, placement, and 
occupational information. The personnel who develop these 
systems must have the knowledge of the region and the exper- 
tise to implement the goals, objectives, and activities for them. 
The core personnel have this expertise and should be consid- 
ered the primary deliverers of these services. 

Consideration needs lo be given to involving outside agency 
personnel, business and industry, and community representa- 
tives on the SSC. Advantages in having input from these 
groups may include the following: 

1. Articulation with community/agency-based programs 

2. Initiating co-sponsored activities which correspond with 
students services' goals and objectives 

3. Solicit business and industry input for appropriateness of 
programs to labor market demand 

4. Match outside agency expertise and resources to stu- 
dents' special needs. 

A disadvantage could arise when relying too much on member- 
ship of other than core personnel. As SSCs around the state 
formed, assessed needs, and prioritized those needs to develop 
a plan of action through a voting process, it was soon realized 
that if ex officio status (i.e., non voting member) was not 
evoked for some members, such as outside agency/business 
and industry personnel, or groups of people, such as teachers, 
priorities could be changed to activities which the core person- 
nel, who deliver the services, would not have the expertise or 
desire to work on. In order to avoid this problem and to keep 
SSC activities from grinding to a halt deciding which group's 
needs should take priority over others, several methods have 
been used by SSCs to address this problem. 



1. A SSC having a large number of outside agency and busi- 
ness and industry personnel represented on the commit- 
tee could 

a. create a separate advisory committee to the SSC 
consisting of business and industry personnel to 
meet with the SSC as appropriate to need; or 

b. assign agency and business and industry personnel 
ex officio status and their participation advisory in 
nature. 

One alternative which has worked for both of the above situa- 
tions is to keep the same ruling on ex officio status and 

1. Invite the members in question only to meetings which 
were related to their area of expertise. 

2. Invite members in question to each meeting but inform 
them how much time would be spent on topics to be cov- 
ered that day and how they would be expected to par- 
ticipate. 

An advantage of having separate committees was that each 
group felt they were working on activities specific to their ex- 
pertise and they didn't have to sit through meetings and try to 
participate in activities which weren't necessary for them. 
When the circumstances arose in which activities were applica- 
ble to them, they did. 

There are no easy answers when trying to find the best solu- 
tion to a complicated situation. Two recommendations to con- 
sider are 

1. Involve core members when developing the student ser- 
vices plan; or 

2. Once the plan is completed and approved, articulate with 
other persons, buch as consultants, advisors, and resource 
personnel as dictated by that particular goal, objective, 
and/or activity within the student services plan. 



For other possible ways to organize and structure committees, 
see Example 2D. 
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EXAMPLE 2D 
STUDENT SERVICES COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 




Model I: One committee encompassing all four areas. 



Regional 
Student 
Services 
Committee 



Counseling 

and 
Guidance 


Special 
Needs 


Single 
Parent/ 
Homemaker 


Sex 
Equity 



Model II: Up to four separate comirittees for each area meeting together in a coordinating 
committee when appropriate. 





Single 
Parent/ 
Homemaker 



Coordinating 
Committee 
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Roles and Responsibilities 

There is a suggested general group of activities with which 
each SSC should be involved. These activities are 

1. Insure student services are articulated among all levels 
of education of EFE; 

2. Assess the needs for student services; 

3. Develop a student services plan to meet identified needs; 

4. Implement a student services plan; 

5. Evaluate the effectiveness of the student services plan for 
the region; and 

6. Facilitate a balanced program which addresses the needs 
of students for guidance and counseling, sex equity, single 
parent/homemaker, and special needs. 

Specific roles and responsibilities related to the above activities 
are many and should be understood by all SSC participants. 
The following are specific responsibilities that a member of a 
SSC will have: 

1. A'.tend regular meetings, provide input on topics relevant 
to the committee's operation, and participate on sub- 
committees if needed. Sub-committee involvement may 
depend upon the members' expertise in the development 
of particular student services activities for meeting plan 
goals. 

2. Participate in developing and implementing a compre- 
hensive student services plan. This win include partici- 
pating in developing needs assessment and evaluation in- 
struments for the region. 

3. Adopt a regional "mind set" and develop goals, objectives 
and activities which will increase the quality, access and 
efficiency of student programs for the region. Thinking 
regionally requires members to develop activities from 
which the committee as a whole could benefit. 
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4. Assist in leadership of the committee. This may include 
chairing or co-ch^iring SSC meetings, and assisting in de- 
veloping agendas, locating resource personnel and mate- 
rials, and working with the System Director. 

5. Members are representatives of their respective institu- 
tions. They should share SSC meeting outcomes with 
other members of the LEA staff. 

6. Advocate and promote regional student services. This 
may include using the SSC as a unified group to effect 
change for student services in the region and to increase 
visibility which would improve public relations. 

7. Make recommendations and provide direct communica- 
tions to the Board of Control. 



Rationale and Policies 

Reading over the rationale and policies already de.veloped by 
other SSCs in operation can reveal much in the methods of suc- 
cessful operation of a regional committee. Many committees 
combine rationale and policy statements on one page, while 
others keep them separated. Both procedures have worked 
well. The length and detail of the ratiorsale and policies depend 
on the total scope and depth of services the particular regional 
student services providers wish to offer and activitieb they 
hope to accomplish. Requirements of Sectior 3 of the EFE plan 
should be considered when the rationale is being addressed. 

i. Rationale 

Regional rationale statements usually provide a descrip- 
tion of the general philosophy behind student services 
and set the parameters for the role and function of the 
SSC. The following is an example of a SSC rationale 
statement written by the Tri County Regional Vocational 
Delivery System: 

Student services should provide the sup- 
port services necessary to enable students 
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in EFE programs to fully participate in the 
career decision making process, to succeed 
in instructional programs, to make the 
transition from the educational setting to 
the work place or to further work related 
education, and to meet the special needs of 
specific populations. They are dedicated to 
the well-being and positive development 
of the regional student population. 

Included with this statement was a listing of methods to 
be used to accomplish the philosophies set forth in the 
rationale. The listing included the following: 

a. Articulation of student services in and among all 
levels of the EFE region, 

b. Identification of the needs of students which the 
student services can address. 

c. Development of a coordinated regional plan for stu- 
dent services. 

d. Development of a balanced regional delivery sys- 
tem program which addresses the needs of students 
in the areas of career development, counseling and 
guidance, sex equity, single pareni/homemaker, 
and special needs. 

e. Facilitation of quality guidance services in the EFE 
delivery system. 

f. Staff development activities to keep delivery sys- 
tem personnel updated and informed. 

Policies 

While the rationale details the role and function of the 
SSC, the policies deal directly with aspects of committee 
membership, structure, and organization. Writing policies 
for a regional committee can lead to heated debates. 
There must be policies set for membership, voting rights, 
the length and number of meetings to be held, who 
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should be on which committee, and how many separate 
committees there should be. 

Listed here are topics which SSCs have included in poli- 
cies for their committees. A brief explanation follows 
each in order to clarify which aspects were considered: 

a. Membership — which persons are appropriate to sit 
on the committee and how many representatives 
should participate from each school district in the 
region. 

b. Structure of the committee(s)— how members will 
be organized into the committee and/or sub-com- 
mittee structure. 

c. Relationships to the Board of Control and System Di- 
rector — how the committee will keep informed of 
committee operation through periodic reports and 
presentations. 

d. Meeting scheduled including, time, length, and loca- 
tion — for example, "The committee will meet the 
first Friday of every month from 1:00 to 3:00 in the 
board room at the community college." 

e. Leadership including type, duties, and length of 
term— for example, "The chairperson shall be 
elected for a term of one year and shall be respon- 
sible for leading committee meetings, and develop- 
ing agendas with the System Director." 

f. Roles and responsibilities — there may be a listing 
describing specific responsibilities, such as "Assist 
in the leadership of the committee" or "Act as the 
meeting secretary and disseminate minutes to 
members." 

g. Staff development intentions— inservice/workihops 
to be presented to students and training programs 
for committee members to update their profes- 
sional skills. 
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h. Voting procedures — questions answered here may 
include how many votes should each school repre- 
sentative be entitled to and which members will sit 
in ex officio. 

In order to help visualize how actual SSC rationale and 
policies are written, organized, and presented, the fol- 
lowing examples, 2E and 2F, have been taken from cur- 
rent SSC plans. 



Organizational Charts 

Organizational charts pictorially demonstrate how positions and 
committees within an organization relate to each other. These 
charts also demonstrate the chain of command and organiza- 
tional relationships. Generally, two types of lines are used on 
an organizational chart: a solid line, denoting authority, and a 
dotted line, denoting cooperation and/or relationships. 

Regional organizational charts should have, at the top, the 
Board of Control as the senior governing entity. Positions/job 
titles are listed under the board, keeping in mind that length of 
line and level placement denotes position within the regional 
structure. While the organization chart does not describe tasks 
involved in a particular job or position, it does tell us who re- 
ports to whom. 

In general, the placement of SSCs on regional organizational 
charts are under the system director at an equal level or above 
general advisory committees, equal level to administrative 
councils (system principals), and above general program com- 
mittees. Placement, of course, depends upon the roles, re- 
sponsibilities, and relationships which are applicable to the SSC 
in your region. 
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EXAMPLE 2E 
Kishwaukee Education Consortium 



GBO PLArJ: PART A 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND MANAGEMENT 

Rationale and Policies 

REGIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES RATIONALE AND POLICIES 



Regional Guidance Services are dedicated to the well being and positive development of the re- 
gional student population. This will be achieved in a number of ways: 

1 . Facilitate overall direct and quality counseling services to students by 

a. Providing and coordinating resources on a regional basis 

b. Regional networking amongst counseling personnel to brainstorm and share ideas and 
resources 

c. Organizing ongoing training to update personnel 

2. Educate, provide resources to, and network with regional staff members (teachers, 
administrators, etc.) 

3. Educate, provide resources to, and network with the wider regional community where ap- 
propriate (parents, other agency personnel, private sector personnel, etc.} 

4. The Guidance Sen/ices Committee will assist In serving as a catalyst to identify and coordi- 
nate regional guidance sen/ices to facilitate cooperation amongst the various groups in- 
volved, and facilitate quality guidance services In the region. 

POLICIES 

1 . Regional Guidance Services has a commitment to regional planning, implying annual 
reevaluation of the GBO Plan. 

2. The Governing Board will demonstrate support by agreeing to release members to partici- 
pate, as appropriate, in meetings and activities of «he GSC. 

3 . The GSC will meet and be organized as foltows: 

a. Two-hour monthly meeting at a regular pre-scheduled time. Subcommittees will meet 
as needed. Site to be at Kishwaukee College. 

b. Membership will consist of at least one counselor from each school. In addition, one re- 
gional representative from the special needs committee ma^ be a member of the GSC. 
Other appropriate persons interested in membership may petition for membership. 

c. Each school will be represented by one vote. 

d. The chair of the GSC will be elected from the members for a one-year term. The chair 
will work in conjunction with the GSC to develop an agenda prior to the meeting, and wilt 
facilitate the meeting. 

e. A KEC staff member will act as the meeting secretary and will disseminate minutes to 
members and others as designated prior to the next meeting. 



EXAMPLE 2F 



GBO PLAN: 



PART A 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



AND MANAGEMENT 



Rationale and 



Poiicfes 



TRI COUNTY REGIONAL VOCATIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM 



RATIONALE 



Student services should provide tne support services necessary to enable students in Education 
for Employment programs to fully paitidpate in the career decision maldng process, to succeed in 
instructional programs, to make the transition from the educational setting to the work place or to 
further work related education, and to meet the special needs of specific populations. They are 
dedicated to the well being and positive development of the regional student population. This will 
be accomplished by the following: 

a. Articulation of student sen/ices in and among all levels of the Education for Employment 
region. 

b. identification of the needs of students which the student services can address. 

c. Development of a coordinated regional plan for student services. 

d. Development of a balanced regional delivery system program which addresses the needs 
of students in the areas of career development, counseling and guidance, sex equity, 
single parent/homemaker, and special needs such as handicapped, economically disad- 
vantaged, and Dmited English proficiency. 

e. Facilitation of quality guidance sen/ices in the Education for Employment delivery system. 

f. Staff development activities to keep personnel of the delivery system updated and in- 
formed. 



1 . The Student Services Committee shall be composed of counselors from each member 
school and the community college and other individuals as appointed. Other appropriate 
persons interested in membership may petition for membership. 

2. The system director shall, to the extent possible, represent the Board of Control at all 
meetings. 



1 . The composition and performance of the Student Sen/ices Cor.mittee shall adhere lo all 
state and federal statutes, rules, regulations, and guidelines. 



POLICIES 



Membership 



Organization 
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The Board of Control wiU demonstrate support by agreeing to release members to partici- 
pate, as appropriate, in meetings and activities of the Student Services Committee. 

A minimum of four half -day meetings will be held during the year. The system director or 
Student Sendees Coordinator may call other meetings as needed. Subcommittees wilt 
meet as needed. 

Each local school will be represented by one vote. 

A chairperson shall be elected to serve a one year term for the committee. This may be 
the system director, committee member, or student services coordinator, or any other 
person as designated by the Student Services Committee. 

The system director shall work with the Student Sendees Chairperson to establish meet- 
ing times and places, formulate agendas, and assure proper committee operation. 

Necessary information and materials shall be disseminated to members by the chairper- 
son in cooperation with the system director. 



The following are examples of organizational charts taken from 

SSC plans developed during 1987-88. Take note of the SSC's 

relative position in relation to other committees on the chart. 
(See Examples 2G and 2H). 
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EXAMPLE 2G 
Kishwaukee Education Consortium 




PROGRAM OeSCRtPTlON and MANAGEMENT 

Organizatlonai Structure and DMslon of Responsibilities: 
Organizatianai Diagram 
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EXAMPLE 2H 
Career Preparation Network 



Career Preparation Network 



Boards of Education/Trustees: 
201-U,206,227,233,515 



Fiscal Agest 



1 



I 
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CHAPTER 3 



STUDENT SERVICES COMMITTEE OPERATION 

This chapter covers the various management tasks which will con- 
tribute to the successful operation of the student services committee. 
The key considerations in the operation of a student services com- 
mittee are 

A. Leadership in Regional Student Services 

In organizations embarking on a major change, leaders must 
help individuals test their present assumptions, dare to envi- 
sion new possibilities, and create structures that will institu- 
tionalize the change. This task will require both leadership and 
management skills. While both managers and leaders are com- 
mitted to the accomplishment of organizational objectives 
through the efforts of others, management and leadership are 
not interchangeable words. Managers are not always leaders 
and leaders are often not managers. Managers are committed 
to maintaining the status quo of the pre.sent organization; lead- 
ers are dedicated to empowering others to challenge the status 
quo, enduring the costs of change, and organizing systematic, 
purposeful actions that enhance the capacity to move resources 
in ways that bring into reality the changes they envision. Man- 
agers create structures for maintaining what has been suc- 
cessful in the past; leaders create structures that allow for the 
incorporation of ideas needed to make a difference in the fu- 
ture. Managers try to control change, while leaders make 
change happen. Leadership is about change and transformation. 

Managers have formal institutional power (e.g., position power; 
1 ward, connection, and coercive power; and information 
power) as the basis through which they can meet their as- 
signed responsibilities. They may or may not possess the ex- 
pert or personal powers that are characteristic of effective 
leaders. Often leaders must accomplish objectives through co- 
operation and collaboration. They not only lack authority, they 
also lack formal institutional resources to reward others for ac- 
complishing organizational objectives. Instead, they must use 
the personal, expert, information, and informal position powei 
which they possess as individuals. 



While the regional guidance services concept has the formal in- 
stitutional power base of the Illinois Office of Education behind 
it, student services committee members answer to another 
formal institutional p^wer base, the local educational agencies 
who employ them. Leaders of student services committees are 
tasked with obtaining cooperation and collaboration from a di- 
verse group of personnel to accomplish objectives provided 
them by an external power base that lacks the depth of re- 
sources needed to bring the objectives into reality without local 
agency cooperation. This is like providing fresh, untested wa- 
ter and leading a horse to it, but not being able to make the 
horse drink. Creating in the horse the desire to drink is the 
challenge of leadership. Leadership is getting others (even 
those who disagree) to want to implement a concept or direc- 
tive in the best way possible. Leaders of student services 
committees may be called upon to lead effectively when their 
own managers may not be committed totally to the change 
they have assigned them to bring about. As change agents, they 
must lead their colleagues to envision a ncA^ way of organizing 
that will better meet both their individual professional needs 
and the needs of their constituents. 

Accomplishing the implementation of an effective regional stu- 
dent services system means that the student services commit- 
tee chairperson has met several leadership challenges suc- 
cessfully. One characteristic of such a leader is a personal be- 
lief in the task. This leader believes in the concept and 
promise of regional student services and leads others by mod- 
eling this belief. Next, this leader has inspired in others a 
shared vision of what could be. Third, the leader has identi- 
fied, organized, and used effectively all of the power available 
to her or him. Finally, through the efforts of the student ser- 
vices committee members, the leader has implemented a strat- 
egy for winning local institutional support. Let us look at each 
of the tasks necessary for meering these leadership challenges. 

1. Modeling the Way 

Some leaders are born; most people who take on leader- 
ship tasks, however, must work at becomir»g effective 
leaders. They must risk dreaming about possibilities, 
listening effectively even when they know they may not 
like what they hear, daring to say "What if...," making 
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mistakes and learning from them, empowering others, 
recognizing the contributions of others, celebrating 
achievements large and small, and planning purposeful 
actions. They are individuals who choose to respond 
rather than react; they choose to change initiatives. They 
know they cannot change yesterday; they cannot go back 
in time and change the input that resulted in a decision to 
embark on a major change. However, they recognize that 
they can change the way they respond to yesterday. 
Rather than struggling to intervene in the past, they 
choose to begin seeing possibilities. They commit to in- 
spiring others to create a vision of the future toward 
which they can all work. They search for opportunities 
and plan to overcome barriers. They see change as the 
possibility for growth and they see growth as positive. 
They lead by being willing to look for possibilities and 
challenging others to do the same. They search for tools 
and techniques that enable them to help others be cre- 
ative in positive ways. They know that the first step in 
teambuilding is to manage oneself. 

Creating a Shared Vision 

Leaders help others believe that a regional student ser- 
vices system will be of value to them. They enable 
members to identify the advantages of sharing student 
services resources and of offering a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the delivery of constituent services. Accepting 
and acknowledging the question of "What is in it for me?" 
as a valid question is a first step in discovering value. A 
dialectical thinking process can be used to help members 
identify concerns and constraints they have and create a 
shared vision. There are multiple steps in this two-stage 
process. 

a. Stage One — Listen. Leaders must first listen 
exquisitely to those who have concerns about the 
reasons for doing a task, even when they anticipate 
not liking what they believe they are going to hear, 
feel uncomfortable with taking time for negativity, 
or do not agree personally with the concerns. Sec- 
ond, they must verify that they heard the concerns 
accurately. Third, they must acknowledge the con- 
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ceras as valid (even though they do not agree with 
them, they may not try to change them at this 
point). And fourth, they must allow enough time for 
this stage so that all of the concerns get acknowl- 
edged and recorded. 

One way to accomplish this stage is to use a Brain- 
storming with Anonymity technique. Early in 
the process of organizing a student services com- 
mittee, the leader should take time to give a gen- 
eral overviev/ of the task of the student services 
committee and then ask, "What challenges will we 
face in accomplishing this?" Putting participants 
into triads, the leader should ask each group to 
identify reasons why this task might be difficult to 
accomplish and ask each group to designate an in- 
dividual who will record all of the concerns gener- 
ated and report for the group. When sharing triad 
findings in the larger group, have each recorder re- 
port concerns not previously reported by other 
groups. Record all concerns reported on newsprint. 
Post the sheets on the wall for all to see. Do not al- 
low anyone to evaluate, judge, or disagree with any 
of the concerns reported. When the process has run 
its course, acknowledge all of the concerns as valid 
and close this stage without responding to any of 
the concerns. 

You now have valuable information about the atti- 
tudes and constraints of your colleagues in this 
venture. You may want to meet with specific indi- 
viduals to gather additional information about their 
needs and environments. Again, listen, verify, and 
acknowledge. Do not argue, disagree, advise, or sell 
them on the necessity of the change. Just listeni 
Individuals in the helping professions have devel- 
oped skills to do this step well. 

Stage Two — Search for Opportunities. The second 
step in creating a shared vision is to pose a "What 
if...?" question. Using the same Brainstorming 
with Anonymity process from stage one, ask the 
triads to list all the benefits of organizing student 
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services on a regional basis. Record all the sugges- 
tions and post the sheets of benefits on the wall. As 
the groups report the possibilities and piggyback on 
the contributions of other triads, a vision of what 
could be will emerge. 

The last step in this stage is to ask the group to 
study both lists and ask, "How can we have the 
benefits we have just listed and overcome the con- 
cerns and constraints we have also identified? Let 
us explore ways to incorporate what could be into 
our present reality!" List the alternatives and any 
conditions that emerge from the discussion. The 
process suggested in stages one and two is illus- 
trated in Figure ?. 

Using all of Your Power 

An effective leader understands power. Leaders can 
draw power only when they are plugged into power out- 
lets. Leaders of student services committees need to be 
aware that they are leading a group of experts and have 
a rich diversity of expert power available to them. 

Student services committee members are professionals 
who have had extensive, specialized training and are 
fairly autonomous. They have the freedom to decide how 
to accomplish their tasks and they also tend to identify 
with their profession r;*ther than with their school. 
Leading a group of professional colleagues presents a 
unique challenge. When a group of colleagues is in- 
volved, leadership effectiveness is not measured simply. 
Leadership of such a group involves the effective use of 
one's skill in helping others solve their problems, one's 
ability to challenge others to strive for better manage- 
ment of resources, and one's ability to assess the skills 
and interests of each committee member and make com- 
patible task assignments. The student services commit- 
tee leader must be able to negotiate effectively in an 
arena of give and take, bounded by div.rse organizations 
over which she/he has little control. The players who 
came to this arena may have needs that cause them lo 
suggest goals that conflict with the goals of other players. 
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The student services committee leader will need to rec- 
oncile conflicting goals. 

To forge working linkages between the various groups 
delivering student services, the leader may have to form 
coalitions, generate rapport between strong factions, and 
engage in informal, one-to-one problem-solving discus- 
sions. The challenge is to influence the various organiza- 
tions and professionals to share expertise and financial, 
material, and time resources. The accomplishment of 
these tasks require the leader to organize and manage 
the expertise of his or her colleagues effectively. Political 
and diplomatic skills are of great value as is the ability to 
view all people in positive ways. 

There are two major types of tasks that student services 
professionals must accomplish. They must provide a va- 
riety of services to people and they must complete the 
paperwork necessary in generating and accounting for 
the use of the resources that allow them to operate effec- 
tively. Student services professionals bring a diversity of 
skills and interests to these tasks and can be viewed in 
relationship to the resources they have on the two con- 
tinuums of paper work and people. Some professionals 
have many resources for paperwork, while others have 
many resources for providing people services. Still oth- 
ers have both paperwork and people resources. The ef- 
fective management of the resources available depends 
upon an accurate analysis of the potential and interests 
the various professionals possess along these two contin- 
uums. 

The resources available to student services personnel 
consist of four major types. First, there are the human 
resources, which consist of the skills, values, attitudes, 
commitment, and confidence of the professional cadre. 
Next, there are the resources of climate that are gener- 
ated by the functional management styles of the various 
LEA administrators, such as teamwork, stress, communi- 
cation networks, and the opportunities available for per- 
sonal growth. Third, there is the operating capital avail- 
able through methods, materials, schedules, locations, and 
equipment. Finally, there are resources available as re- 
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lated to the administrative support present. These re- 
sources are manifested by personnel policies, time allo- 
cations, budgets, job assignments, case loads, and beliefs 
about the role of student services and the contributions 
student services professionals can make to the local sys- 
tem. 

In analyzing and using effectively the resources available 
to student services, it may be helpful to visualize the two 
continuums as intersecting each other and classifying 
student services personnel according to the resources 
they have available for paperwork tasks. Figure ? illus- 
trates this concept. 

Student services leaders will better use the power avail- 
able to them if they can identify the types of people they 
have on their committee and assign tasks that are com- 
patible with the resources members possess. The contri- 
butions the five types can make to student services 
committee operation can be summarized in the following 
ways: 

Types Characteristics Preferred Tasks 
Verifiers Methodical Analyze information 



Realistic 
Logical 
Rational 
Planners 



Design and conduct surveys 
Write objectives and plans 
Prepare budgets, proposals 
Plan and manage 



information systems 



Expeditors Decisive 
Practical 



Initiate problem solving 
Suggest ways to better use 



Productive 
Quick study 
Action oriented 



time 

Meet deadlines efficiently 
Analyze what is needed 
Use political networks to get 



results 
Test reality of plans 



Therapists Relate to others 
Idealistic 
Stable 



Take care of group 

functions 
Look for ways to reduce risk 
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Conservative 



Identify what is presently 



Listen emphatically 



working well 
Facilitate personal 
interactions 



Innovators 



Change oriented 
Idea oriented 
Imaginative 
Reflective 
Visionary 



Identify new alternatives 
Synthesize information 
Design new approaches 
Test limits and assumptions 
Lead consensus tasks 
Delay taking precipitous 



action 



Facilitators 



Sensitive to 
environment 



Observe and report on group 



Able to compromise 
Listen actively 
Integrate well 
Negotiate to create 



dynamics 
Draw others out; clarify 



positions 
Test consensus 
Suggest compromises 



win/win results 



4. Winning Support 

A second major source of power comes from administra- 
tive support. Student services committees need to tap lo- 
cal institutional resources if they are to be as effective as 
possible. Several tolls that can be used to create a strat- 
egy for winning administrative support have emerged re- 
cently. These tools are based on Carl Jung's 1930 findings 
on personality types. Jung identified four basic brain 
functions: thinking, intuition, sensation, and feeling. A 
multitude of scholars have expanded Jung's research and 
have tested a variety of applications of personality types 
to organizational development. 

One organizational development tool of great value in 
winning support for a student services committee is the 
"principle profile." School administrators can be classified 
by personality type as can any other individuals or group 
of individuals. Each type has a preference for a specific 
kind of information, structure, accountability practices, 
and goals. Knowledge of the types of administrators from 
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which you must win support will enable you to provide 
them with the information they consider significant for 
determining resource allocations. 



The four personality types you will find in school admin- 
istrative positions can be classified as analytics, struc- 
turalists, humanists, and creatives. How knowledge of 
personality types can help provide administrators with 
appropriate information can be illustrated as follows: 

Questions asked by 



Issues 


Aaaly tics 


Structuralists 


Humanists 


Creatives 


Accountability 


-What kind of 


"What procedures 


-How can you 


-Will you 




cost/benefit 


will you use? 


measure 


assess the 




data will you 




personal 


total 




report? 




growth? 


picture?" 


"Plan- 


-What will it 


What tactics 


-Who will be 


-How will 




cosi?- 


will be used? 


involved?- 


people be 










involved?" 


-Growth- 


"How will we 


"What will our 


-How will the 


"How will 




profit?- 


share of uie 


team be 


you develop 






market be?" 


developed?- 


synergy?- 


Structure 


-How will 


-Who will 


-How can we 


-How can we 




money be 


report to 


be autono- 


coordinate 




accounted 


whom?- 


mous?" 


our 




for?" 






activities?" 



When dealing with an analytic, one needs to explain in 
detail how problems will be solved, to provide docu- 
mented facts, to proceed deliberately, and to be patient, 
organized, and logical. Analytics need precise, quantita- 
tive data. They want to know what it will cost (to the 
penny) and what the profit will be. Structuralists are 
interested in control and statistics. They want to see the 
organizational chart; look at historical, present, and pre- 
dicted enrollment statistics; read the procedures manual; 
and know who else has done it this way and how it 
worked out. Humanists are interested in the people who 
are involved and how the structure will facilitate their 
work. They want to know who will be involved in mak- 
ing decisions and how their input will be used. They 
want to hear success stories about how it has worked for 
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other people and how specific students have been helped. 
When dealing with creatives, you want to talk about al- 
ternatives that exist, how ideas are going to be generated, 
and how you conceptualize a broadly-based student ser- 
vices system. You need to describe how linkages will be 
developed and how they will keep the services flexible 
and responsible to emerging needs. When dealing with 
creatives, be enthusiastic and involve ihem in the drama; 
tell stories of how this will help them better deal with the 
future. 

It is important tr realize that each student services com- 
mittee leader has a personality type profile and that it 
influences the approach she/he uses to lead and to win 
support. The key to successful communication with other 
people is to use a language they understand. This means 
that leaders must be flexible and adapt to the preferred 
style of others. People in the helping professions arr 
taught to do this. Matching the pace of the other individ- 
ual shows that you respect him or her and helps you de- 
velop the rapport necessary to begin to work on the 
. changes desired. 

Leaders of student services committees must meet the 
challenge of providing the type of environment that will 
enable student services personnel to envision and con- 
ceptualize the organization they deem necessary to pro- 
vide quality professional services to their constituents. 
They also must help others plan purposeful strategies to 
implement these services within the limits of their envi- 
ronment. These tasks are worthy of striving for excel- 
lence in leadership. 

Staff Development 

When individuals are asked to participate on a committee or 
within an organization, more often than not their level of par- 
ticipation and commitment are contingent upon two factors: 
personal dedication and benefits in participation. Of all the 
positive benefits for being involved in a SSC, staff development 
is probably the easiest to communicate to committee members, 
i.e., "what's in it for them." 



Staff development is a topic which many times is overlooked or 
is considered to be a nice thing to do if there is enough time. 
In reality, it could be easily said that a good staff development 
plan is essential to the success of any organization, agency, or 
company. A SSC is no different. If one is looking to develop 
the esprit de corps of a SSC, one will need to develop and im- 
plement a successful staff development program. 

Providing regional student services will require expertise on 
many topics. The SSC will be developing a regional plan based 
on assessment results which reflect needs from a diverse stud- 
ent population. In providing services, SSC members will need 
to enhance their skills in those need areas which they feel their 
competencies are less developed. It is. therefore, essential that 
the staff development plan be based on needs as identified 
from a needs assessment and reflect professional development 
activities in the areas identified. The staff development plan 
should be included as an essential part of the overall regional 
student services plan and, as such, should be presented to the 
board of control as necessary regional activities and funded 
expenditures. 

There are many methods which can be used to meet staff de- 
velopment needs. Staff development methods include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Attending workshops and conferences; 

2. SSC meetings/inservices regarding specific topics; 

3. Consultation with experts from within or outside 
the region; 

4. Membership in professional organizations; 

5. Field trips to institutions, businesses, or other regional 
committees/systems; 

6. Participation in internships, apprenticeships, and leaves 
of absence; and 



7. Additional coursework. 
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The staff development program should begin with gathering 
information on SSC member needs. The focus here is to gather 
information which will reflect areas of need for improving 
committee member competencies. Information gathered 
should give direction for planning, developing, and imple- 
menting professional development activities. Committee mem- 
bers need to see the relationship of their membership and their 
committee work to how their needs can be met both personally 
and professionally. The major point is that if individual com- 
petencies are enhanced, this will in turn improve individual 
skills in delivering regional student services. 

Two examples of instruments used for gathering SSC member 
needs are included in this chapter (see Examples 3 A and 3B). 
Both of these assessments have been used by a number of SSCs 
in the state. Methods for administering the assessments have 
varied, but a suggested method would be to 

1. Distribute the assessment prior to a SSC meeting. Give 
enough time to distribute, collect, and tabulate the re- 
sults, so the SSC can discuss the findings at the meeting. 

2. Prepare a handout which gives the details of the findings 
of the assessment, give copies to all members, and discuss 
those topics/items which had the most number of re- 
sponses or represent the highest need. 

3. Have the committee prioritize the needs identified from 
the assessment. Once prioritized, the committee could 
then begin exploring possible activities/methods they 
would like to use to address the needs. 

Once you have completed a member needs assessment, you will 
have a document from which you can draw agenda items that 
are of personal interest for committee member work for many 
meetings to come. A prioritized list of needs is a good starting 
point for contacung regional consultants (e.g., guidance. Build- 
ing Fairness, special needs), and using their expertise on 
ways to assist in meeting staff development needs. 




EXAMPLE 3A 



NEEDS ASSESSHENT 



SECTION 1 - MANACE>£ENT AND LEADERSHIP 

Please rank each of che following items ia SECTION I from I to 9. A ranking 
of I would Indicate you have no need for information or training in that 
ar«a. A ranking of 9 would indicate you have a great need for more 
information or training in that area. Place one number from I to 9 in the 
blank before each item in SECTION I. 



PART A - Program Management Oblectlves 

!• Developing/implementing a process of regular needs assessement 

2. Developing and maintaining a guidance program plan 

3. Developing/implementing a system for program evaluation 

A. Writing regular accountability or progress reports 



PART B - Leadership Objectives 

1. Providing consultation and assistance to faculty, community and 

others on issues related to effective development in students 
(e.g., teacher in-service on helping students with self concept 
problems) 

2. Participating in the design and maintenance of school and non- 
school activities whicl extend the goals of counseling and 
guidance (e.g., curriculum revision) 



SECTION II - DIRECT SERVICE OBJECTIVES 

la SECTION II there are two blanks before each item. In 'the first blank 
(column C) rank the items from I to 9 as you did in SECTION I. A 1 indicates 
you have no need for further information or training and 9 indicates you 
have a great need for further information or training. In the second blank 
(column S) rank the items from 1 to 9 based on your perception of che level 
of student need in your school. A ranking of I would indicate no student 
need and a ranking of 9 would indicate great student oeed. 

C S 

1. Providing general counseling services to ail students and 

specific cou.iseling to students, based on results of need 
assessment (e>g., group counseling on exploration of self 
concept) 



2. Assisting students to become avare of themselves and their 
values 
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3. Assisting scudencs co identify and clarify their interests 
in relation to occupational choice 

4. Assisting students to Identify abilities, skills, and 
aptitudes 

5. Providing students vith labor oarket information 

6. Providing students with current occupational infofaation 
and future trends (including Job descriptions, vage/salary 
iaformacion, and training and education requireaencs 

7. Providing students a system for decision-oaking 

8. Providing students infornatioa on specific training 
prograss and academic institutions 

9. Providing a system for acadeflic adviseoent/curriculuia 
planning (e.g., use of an IC?) 

10. Providing Infornatioa about financial aids for future 
training and education 

11. Providing a system for assisting in job placement of 
students 

12. Identifying and assisting students vlth special needs 

13. Assisting students to be aware of issues of sex equity 

14. Providing a system for instructing students in strategies 
for finding enpleyment including resume writing, inter- 
viewing and Job hunting strategies 

15. Providing a system for instructing students in job keeping 
skills 
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STUDENT SERVICES COdNITTEE 
. .y. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

rimaf r.nk •acli of th« following ifm» on « 9c»U of I to 10. A ranking of I would indle.t* you h«v« no nmm6 for 
InfofMtion or Craining In that araa. A ranking of 10 would Indlcaca you hava • gcaaC naad for Mora infor«ation 
or training in that araa. Piaca ona numbar frow 1 to iO in box to tlia right of aach atatsMnt. 

SECTION I - HANACEMENT AND LEADERSHIP 
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rART A - TroRran Man«seiiisnt Objtctlvc* 












1. Developing/inpieiaanting a procaaa of rt^ular needs assessmeni 












2. Developing and maintaining a guidanca proffrom plon 












3. Developlns/impleMentlng a ayaceia for program evaluaUon 












4. Writing regular accounlatillfly or progress reports 












C 




• 








1 

Part R *- Ltiidership Objc tlvts 












i« rrovjici&ng wunsUiiuiii/ii *nci »8»X9wiincs LBcuxtji laUiPiiiuiiLvjr oiiii oi.Mi54v uii i.0vu«s 












related to effective developNient in 9tudenti (e.g^f teacher In-eervlce on helping 












students with self concept problems) 












2. Pnrtlclpetlng in the design end nelntenence of school end non-school QClNHles 












which extend the ^oele o( counseling end guidance (t.gaf arilculatlon ) 
























SECTION II - DIRECT SERVICE OOJECTIVES 












A Counseling 












1* Providing general counsoUnff services to ell students (e.g. ons-on-^onc) 












2» Specific group counaeUng seMSlonw beeed on student need ossessment (e.g* seminar 













m 



m 
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i. Carttr Dev«lopiitnC 



1, AitlitlnR ttudtfttg to btcoae awrg of thcwaelveg ond tUelt vqtues 




2. AsglatinR gmcltntg to tdtnttfy and clTify their lnleresl$ In relation to 



occMpetlonel choice 



3, Aeeletlng ntudcnte to identify QbiUlieB, Skills, and QPUiude$ 

4. Providing etudenti with labor markit Information 



Providing etudentg with current occupoUonoI Informalion and future trends 
(tnctuding Job dcecriptiong> weRe/galery inforwation. end tralnin f end 



educetlon rcqutrtwente) 



6, rroviding etudenti 



for declslon-^inQkinn 



1. ProvtUtng e eye tew for QCi'demlc odvlgemenf/curr iculuw alonnine (e.e.> use of en iCP; [ 



8. rrovldtng gtudtntii inforaetion on epecific training DroQramfl and ecadgale 



tnstituttons (e>f> college eelection) 



9> Providing inforwetion about flnanclQj aids for future tralnitie and cd ycqtion 



10. Providing a eyet<w for inetructing etodente in atrateQles for fir\(f if \g employment 



inclodtng reeuwe vriting» interviewing end lob hun^ipi^ $tra^efi?<^ 



tl. Providing e eyetem for inetructing etudcnte in job keeping skllU 



12^ Providing e eyetcw for eeeietlng in job placement of studente 



The second step in determining your staff development pro- 
gram is to develop a region-wide needs assessment and ad- 
minister it to all populations which the SSC feels appropriate 
(e.g., students, parents, and community). This type of assess- 
ment is much more in-depth and may require some technical 
assistance to aid the SSC in development. Methods and exam- 
ples of this type of assessment will be discussed in the chapter 
on needs assessment. 

The results from a region-wide assessment will give the SSC di- 
rection to plan appropriate goals/objectives/activities in facili- 
tating student needs. This assessment will also play a key role 
in staff development. The assessment results may show, for 
example, that there is a high need for assisting students to 
clarify their interests in relation to occupational choice. If the 
SSC members arc not aware of what instruments are currently 
available to assess students' career interests, this would be an 
appropriate staff development activity. A resource per- 
son/consultant could be brought in during one of the SSC 
meetings and a session presented on various instruments 
available, applicability to their needs, and methods of 
administration. This type of procedure could be used on any 
number of identified student needs in which the SSC members 
have indicated an interest. Individual SSC members who have 
expertise on a topic identified as a need shouldn't be over- 
looked as resource persons/consultants who could be used for 
an inservice activity. 

The following examples were taken from staff development 
sections of regional student services plans. They are listed 
here to provide insight as to what some SSCs have identified as 
staff development needs and methods for meeting the need. 

Staff Development Plan 



Area of Interest or Need 

Need to learn methods for 
planning and implementing a 
regional student services plan 



Developmental Methods 

Day inservice on methods 
in developing a regional 
student services plan 
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Need to learn methods for 
developing a region-wide 
needs assessment 



Need to raise awareness of 
students to non-traditional 
career choices and sex-role 
stereotyping 



Half day workshop to 
develop a regional needs 
assessment provided by 
the regional career con- 
sultant 



Conduct a Building 
Fairness assessment. 
Based on assessment 
results, apply for a Build- 
ing Fairness Grant to ad- 
dress identified needs. 



Need for updated career 
materials region-wide 



Develop a regional career 
resource center. Visit sites 
which have a career resource 
center in operation. Bring in 
resource person to assist in 
developing the center. 



Need to make all students, 
faculty, and parents aware of 
regional student services 

Need to explore methods for 
identifying and assisting 
special needs students 



Inservice on developing a 
SSC newsletter. 



Devote a SSC meeting for 
an inservice by the 
Special Needs Coordinator. 



A sample staff development plan from one SSC's regional GBO 
plan is included (Example 3C). 

Public Relations/Marketing 

The job of getting a SSC functioning is an impressive task, 
which includes choosing members, forming committees, finding 
time to meet, and developing regional needs assessments and 
regional plans. Much time and effort is spent on cooperative 
efforts to improve services for students, and many important 
regional activities are being accomplished. If the aspects of a 
public relations/marketing program haven't been considered, 
now, while regional student services are in operation, is an op- 
portune time. 
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EXAMPLE 3C 

Career Education Association of North Central Illinois (CEANCI) 

GBOPLAN: PART A 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Staff Development Plan 



Staff Member 



Individual 
Counselors 



Area of Interest 
or Nec ^ 

1. Need to 
explore and 
share counselor 
roles and 
programs 



Developmental 
Method(s) 

la. Shadowing 
and visiting 
other schools' 
guidance depts. 



lb. Inservice 
where each 
school brings 
sample 

programs, forms 
and methods etc. 
for display to 
share 



Time Involved 



la. A minimum 
of 1 

day/counselor/ 
year 



lb. A minimum 
of 1/2 day /year 
inservice 



Individual 
Counselors 



Student Services 
Committee 



2. Need for 
inservice time 
for professional 
development 



3. Need to write 
and implement 
Regional GBO 
plan 



2. Counselors 
should be 
allowed 

professional days 
to attend 
workshops or 
seminars for 
counselor 
development 

3a. Develop 
regional GBO 
plan including 
revision of draft 
plan 

3b. Monthly 
meetings of 
Student Services 
Committee 
and/or 

subcommittees 



2. A minimum 
of 2 days/year 



3a. Monthly 
meetings as 
needed 



3b. As needed 



o 
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The first steps taken in beginning a public relations/marketing 
program would be to inform school personnel (e.g., students, 
faculty, and administration) and the general public (e.g., par- 
ents, agencies, and business/industry) of what EFE is, its pur- 
pose, what it hopes to accomplish, and its advantages. An ex- 
ample of this may be a brochure distributed to applicable audi- 
ences (see Example 3D). Other examples of publicizing EFE may 
be to present general awareness/orientation sessions to the lo- 
cal parent/teacher organization, the chamber of commerce, and 
local service organizations. Once these steps have been taken, 
the stage is set for a more in-depth program marketing cam- 
paign. 

Two key factors in the development and maintenance of a suc- 
cessful regional student services marketing program are to 

1. Promote awareness of services 

2. Increase support for student services 

In order to accomplish this, regional student services must be 
visible and of importance and utility to all those involved. A 
good marketing and public relations plan should communicate 
a positive image of the SSC and the regional services being of- 
fered. A SSC will need to show that regional programs are ef- 
fective, efficient, and that they are meeting program goals. 
Methods for doing this include the following: 

1. Publicity — done for the purpose of attracting positive at- 
tention (e.g., posters, advertisements, fliers, newspaper 
articles, radio, or TV interviews). 

2. Visibility — done as a normal part of the regional student 
services program and also attracts positive attention (e.g., 
printed program materials, regional SSC brochures, re- 
gional student handbooks, and workshop presentations). 

3. Networking — sharing expertise with other SSCs and stud- 
ent services providers. 

4. Articulation — working with regional program committees, 
administrative councils, and boards of control to develop 
program goals/activities. 
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5. Accountability — documentation and publication of re- 
gional student services. 

The following are some examples which will help a SSC develop 
a public relations/marketing campaign, using some of the 
methods mentioned above. 



Publicity and Visibility 



1. Develop a SSC brochure of the regional program and ser- 
vices. 

2. Develop and distribute a SSC newsletter, including stu- 
dent services activities and labor market trends. 

3. Write a series of articles for the local newspaper on a va- 
riety of topics related to regional student services (e.g., 
career planning tips and job search techniques). 

4. Make available to students one-page information sheets 
on career planning, job trends, and job hunting tips. 

Networking and Articulation 

1. Develop a regional peer advisor/student aide program. 

2. Write a series of articles for the student newspapers of 
the SSC member schools. 

3. Invite administrators and teachers to be participants in a 
regional career day. Have them speak about careers in 
education. 

4. Develop a handbook for teachers of SSC member schools 
on handling student problems and understanding student 
career concerns. 

5. Develop a career planning package for the parents of stu- 
dents in the region. 

Accountability 

1. Develop a regional student services plan and distribute 
and discuss appropriate sections with committees, 
community groups, and business and industry represen- 
tatives. 

2. Write a SSC progress report detailing goals/activities ac- 
complished and impact made. Distribute to appropriate 
groups. 



3. Develop and administer a regional needs assessment and 
share the results with appropriate groups. 

4. Develop and distribute a follow-up survey of graduates 
from the regional system schools. 

The following example is a public relations/marketing plan 
from a SSC regional plan (see Example 3E). 

Evaluation of the Student Services Program 

Regional student services are in the process of being imple- 
mented across the state. Most SSCs have developed plans and 
some have begun the process of assessing regional needs. Each 
SSC in the state will eventually go through the complete pro- 
gram development process, in some form, of assessing need, 
designing a plan, implementing the plan, and evaluating its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Evaluation within the context of EFE should be designed to as- 
sess indicators of student services program quality, efficiency, 
and expanded student opportunities. These indicators will ul- 
timately illustrate the extent to which the intent of EFE pro- 
gram goals have been achieved. The primary purposes of eval- 
uation within EFE student services programs are to (1) encour- 
age program improvement activities, and (2) maximize the uti- 
lization and accountability of state and federal vocational edu- 
cation funding. 

Effectiveness of a regional student services program is mea- 
sured through the evaluation process. Statistics, written evalu- 
ations, needs assessments, and follow-up studies are all evi- 
dence of the uses and effectiveness of a regional student ser- 
vices program. The evaluation process provides the documen- 
tation and assures the accountability of student services pro- 
grams. Evaluation is the method to demonstrate that the goals 
and objectives have been met. 




EXAMPLE 3E 

Ta2ewell County/Area Education for Employnent 
Regional Delivery System 




Mar.^etlng Goal 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION and MANAGEMENT 



MarkeUng and Public Relations Plan 
Marketing Goats: General to Counseling Program 

Target Population 



Increase public 
awareness of counsel- 
ing services of the 
region 



Entire region: 

1. school boards 

2. adniniscrators 

3. staffs 

4. students 

5. parents 

6. regional businesses 
T' agencies 



Within regional student services there are two types of evalu- 
ations: 

1. General program evaluation — Is the program effective as 
a whole and awareness of services and image. 

2. Evaluation of services — evaluation of specific objectives 
within the regional student services plan. 

General program evaluation takes a comprehensive look at the 
regional student services program. This type of evaluation is 
based on the opinions and perceptions of the regional program 
by various groups. Because it is based on perceptions rather 
than statistical data, general program evaluation should not be 
the only method by which the -egional program is judged. 

Many sources should be explored in the general program eval- 
uation in order to determine what changes may be necessary. 
Sources could include 

1. Students, faculty, and administration; 

2. Core personnel on the SSC; 

3. Representatives from business and industry and commu- 
nity agencies; and 

4. Regional consultants, such as Building Fairness and career 
guidance. 

Methods and tools for general program evaluation may include 
survey questionnaires, telephone surveys, and articulation. 
Using these methods, four areas should be examined: 

1. Perceptions regarding the regional student program com- 
pared to the last assessment (if there was one) 

2. Rating the effectiveness of regional student services pro- 
gram and activities 

3. Perceptions about needed improvements 




4. Assessment of the amount of use of regional student ser- 
vices 

Information regarding the program as a whole, whether gath- 
ered through surveys or articulation methods, should be used 
in the preparation of the progress report described later in this 
section. An example of a general program evaluation has been 
included (see Example 3F). 
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EXAMPLE 3F 



Workshop Evaluation 



He would like to determine if: (1) the workshop met your needs, 

(2) the workshop design and activities were 
appropriate for achieving workshop objec- 
tives. 

Directions: . Please circle the number which best expresses your re?ction to each 
of the items below. Space for your coiranents Is provided on the 
bottom portion of the page. 



I« The objectives of the 
workshop were; 

2. The organization of the 
v.'orkshop was: 

3* Uorkshop materials and 
activities were: 

4. The scope of the covsrage 
was: 

5. My attendance at the 
v/orkshDp should prove: 

6. Overall, I tliought this 
workshop v/as: 



Clearly Evident 

7 6 5 4 3 2 

Excellent 

7 6 5 4 3' 2 

Interesting ' 

7 6 5. 4 3 2 

Adequate 

7 6 5 4 3 2 

Beneficial 

7 6 5 4 3 2 

Excellent 

7 6 5 4 3 2 



Vague 
1 

Poor 
1 

Dull 
1 

Inadequate 
1 

flot Beneficial 
I 

Poor 
1 



The stronger workshop features were: 



The weaker v/orkshop features were; 

• 



Consnent»: 
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Evaluation of services and goah will most likely be the largest 
portion of the regional student services evaluation system and 
it should have been built into each activity or task within the 
regional plan. If a year-end evaluation or progress report of 
the SSC is completed, data from the regional direct services 
evaluation would be included. When evaluating direct service 
activities, information gathered should mclude the following: 

1. How many students were involved or participated? 

2. Did the target population attend? 

3. How much SSC or subcommittee time was involved in 
planning and implementation? 

4. What was the impact of the activity? (Were there 
changes in knowledge, attitudes, or perceptions, and were 
the participants satisfied?) 

5. What were the costs in relation to the impact and effect? 

If the activity was ineffective, based on the results of the pre- 
ceding five considerations, the following should be considered: 

1. Was the marketing adequate and did it reach the target 
population? 

2. Did the activity address the need effectively? 

3. Was the need realistic? 

4. Was the facilitator or program content ineffective? 

Methods for evaluating direct service objectives and activ'ties 
of a regional student services plan may fall into one or more of 
the following four categories: 

1. Completion — determines whether or not the activity was 
completed or not. 

2. Tabulation — determines what services were used and for 
what purpose (e.g., determines quantity and how many 
students participated). 




3. Satisfaction rating — determines if the participants were 
satisfied with the activity (e.g., determines quality and 
activity effectiveness). 

4. Pre-test/post-test— determines impact of an activity by 
measuring perceptions before and after the activity (e.g., 
before a regional career night have students fill out a 
survey on career awareness and at the completion of the 
career night fill out the survey again). 

An example of an evaluation questionnaire utilizing different 
types of questions is included (see Example 3G). 

The final step which should be considered in the evaluation 
process is a year-end progress report. The report summarizes 
the SSC's activities from the regional plan for the year and pro- 
vides evidence of an effective program, including the account- 
ability to support student services as an indispensable part of 
the system's educational process. This report can be easily 
compiled and written if the methods outlined in this section are 
implemented and recorded. 

The SSC progress report should be presented to the board of 
control and a condensed version should be presented to all ap- 
plicable advisory councils, committees (including business and 
industry), and community members. The progress report has 
the potential to be a very potent marketing tool for garnering 
program support and should be exploited to the maximum. 

There are many types and formats of progress reports. The 
following is a suggested five-part format: 

1. Abstract — an introductory statement used for describing 
the nature and purpose of the report and to summarize 
the program. 

2. Evaluation by SSC plan activities— the major portion of the 
report where the various objectives are listed and 
evaluation information supplied. 
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Regional program impact — used to illustrate trends and 
provide information concerning the value and effective- 
ness of various methods. 

Recommendations — should summarize suggestions, future 
needs, and directions of the regional program based on 
evaluation results and could include requests for 
changes/additions to the program. 

Appendices — should list the printed materials devel- 
oped/produced which could include brochures, bulletins, 
workshop/activity fliers, handouts, and publicity items. 



CHAPTER 4 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Developing and implementing an in-depth regional student services 
needs assessment is the first step toward regional program account- 
ability. The assessment will determine regional program priorities 
and provide the basis to build and support regional student services 
methods and services. 

Regional needs assessment is a process which involves all partici- 
pants in regional student services programs in identifying problems, 
determining needs of students and SSC members, and the prioritizing 
of those items identified. A key ingredient for structuring a needs 
assessment is to involve as many different populations in the region 
as possible, such as faculty, administration, agencies, businecs and 
industry, and community members. 

The following are just a few of the reasons why a SSC should develop 
and implement a regional needs assessment: 

1. To base regional student services program on student 
need in order to most effectively serve the student 

2. To structure the SSCs time most efficiently and effec- 
tively 

3. To dispense with outdated services which do not respond 
to the current labor market 

4. To expand needed regional student services 

5. To document the need for the SSC and its services 



6. To identify SSC staff development topics 

7. To gain feedback on regional student services program 
impact 

Methods for Developing Regional Needs Assessment 

I. Define the current regional student services program. 

This is a description of the program as it now functions. There 
are generally three categories of information which may be 
useful in describing the present regional program. 

a. Program specific — looking at the regional program as a 
whole 

1. Present services — What are the present tasks of the 
SSC members in relation to regional programs? 

2. Image of regional services— What is being done for 
regional public relations/marketing of programs 
and activities? 

3. Resources available — What regional financial, maie- 
rial,and technical assistance is available? How can 
it be accessed and allocated? 

b. SSC member specific— looks at each SSC member in rela- 
tion to regional programs and SSC activities 

1. Time management— Is SSC member time spent effi- 
ciently? Is there duplication of effort on regional 
activities? 

2. SSC competencies— Are there SSC members who al- 
ready have competencies in meeting regional goals 
and activities? Can they provide regional staff de- 
velopment inservice tasks? 

c. Student specific — examines the present regional student 
population 



1. Student demographics — describes regional student 
populations by category and type (e.g., how many 
are juniors/seniors, college bound, special needs, 
and/or teen parents?). 

2. Student use of regional student services programs — 
information gathered from regional scheduling 
records and tabulation of how many participated in 
an event (e.g., regional career day, career planning 
and seminar). 

Assessment of regional needs 

Once a clear picture of the present regional student services 
program has been developed, the next step in an assessment 
process is to provide the evidence needed to make changes and 
establish priorities from year to year. Three areas should be 
considered in establishing the priorities of the regional stu- 
dents services program. 

a. Program priorities 

1. Image of Regional Services — What steps need to be 
taken to increase visibility and enhance the image 
of regional student services programs? What needs 
to be changed to bring the image ir line with re- 
gional goals? 

2. Organization — ^What is the most effective method to 
organize the SSC? What assignments of responsi- 
bility need to be changed? 

3. Services — What types of services need to be added 
to or deleted from the student services plan? What 
unnecessary tasks should be eliminated? 

b. SSC member specific 

1. Member Skills — Which SSC member skills can be 
matched with existing goals and objectives? 
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2. Member Competencies — What type of staff devel- 
opment activities can enhance SSC member com- 
petencies to better meet regional goals? 

c. Student specific 

1. What are priority student needs and services? 

2. What arc the most effective and efficient methods 
to meet student needs? 



Methods of Assessment 

Regional student services assessments fall into two general cate- 
gories: 

1. Written Assessment — can give documented evidence that a 
need exists. Results lend themselves to statistical analysis. 

a. Surveys and questionnaires — a written document which is 
used to gather information 

b. Tests — standardized instruments which offer statistical 
evidence to compare the person taking the test to the 
general population (e.g., tests such as aptitude, personal- 
ity, and interest inventory). 

c. Records — any document which shows evidence of need 
(e.g., evaluation of activities and tabulation of students 
present at a region sponsored event) 

2. Direct Assessment — (through input at meetings) this type of 
information has the advantage of immediate feedback 

a. Articulation — information gathered by direct contact with 
individuals or groups 

b. Phone surveys — phone persons/groups to be assessed 

c. Consultation — confer with professionals inside or outside 
the region 



Development and Use of Written Needs Assessment Tools 
The survey or questionnaire is a common tool in needs assessment. 
It is used mostly with , students, but is also an excellent method for 
soliciting data from a variety of other sources which need to be ac- 
cessed in assessing regional programs. 

The first step in developing an instrument is to consider whether the 
questions to be used will be "open/ "closed," or a combination of 
each. 

An open approach avoids leading target groups along a predeter- 
mined path. The respondent is asked to respond in a manner which 
is not restrictive by wording or possible answers. An open approach 
survey question may read as follows: 

1. In your opinion, what is the most valuable service being pro- 
vided by the SSC? 

The closed approach is the method most often used in developing 
survey instruments. It assumes that there are certain tasks or ob- 
jectives of the program being assessed. The respondent is limited to 
reacting to predetermined statements, such as 

1. Of .he following SSC regional services, the most valuable is 

a. The career night 

b. The career resource center 

c. The career planning seminar 



In developing questions and formats for survey questionnaires of 
either approach, there are a variety of different question styles and 
formats. These include 

1. Open ended — ^This style of questions can be used in either ap- 
proach. "Suggestions for improvement of regional student ser- 
vices" is an example of the open approach. This placed in front 
of a suggestion box is one method. A sample of a closed ap- 
proach using this style might be, "The most important thing I 
need to know about myself in order to choose a career is 



2. Multiple choice, for example, "In order to choose a career, I 
would benefit most from 

a. awareness of my values and needs in life 

b. awareness of my abil^'ies and aptitudes 

c. knowledge of methods to make decisions 

3. Rank ordered— An example of this type of survey might be to 
list all of the objectives from the regional student services plan 
and have students, parents, and faculty rank them based on 
priority from greatest to least. 

4. Likert scale — A Likcrt scale assigns numerical values in ranking 
the individual importance of each question. For example, 
"Students being taught methods and strategies to find employ- 
ment" (If 1 = highest priority; 6=lowest priority). 

1 2 3 4 5 6 (circle one) 

5. Semantic differential— A semantic differential is a continuum 
with opposite adjectives or phrases on either end (e.g., I think 
of myself as 

sad happy 
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6. Forced choice — for example, "Students would benefit from a 
more realistic understanding of their aptitudes and abilities": 

True/False or Yes/No 

This type of question has no middle ground. A decision must 
be made. 

7. Checklist — A checklist may be used as a format for an entire 
survey (e.g., check all those which you feel should be a priority 
or used in individual questions, such as "I would benefit from 

knowing how to write a resume 

awareness of job interview techniques 

knowing how to find a job 

none of the above 



Example 4A, included in this chapter, is an example of a SSC regional 
needs assessment currently being used. There are several points to 
consider with this survey 

1. Purpose of the survey is clearly noted and defined at the be- 
ginning. 

2. The survey has two purposes: a) to determine status/ satisfac- 
tion of the present program and b) to determine what services 
need to be changed or expanded. 

3. The survey has open-ended questions at the end to provide in- 
put from more than just one type of question. 

4. The survey is being distributed to a variety of class levels and 
all applicable regional staff. 

5. The major portion of the surve> can be scored by machine, us- 
ing computer optical scan forms. 




EXAMPLE 4 A 



KiSHWAUKEE EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

A Regional Education for Emptoymont System 



Htftwttn« District 42S 
Sycamort Olttrtet 427 
0#K4fb Otttrict 428 



Malta Diatnet 433 



DaKftib Countr Spacral 
Education Asioctation 



Guidance and Counseling Assessment Survey 



The purpose of this survey is twofold: I) To determine your satis* 
faction with guidance and counseling services and 2) to determine what 
services need to be developed or expanded in meeting the needs of 
students within our school and region* Your input is appreciated. 

Use the computer answer form provided to complete the survey, DO NOT 
WRITE OS THIS SURVEY , Uo not put your name or social security number 
on the answer form. 



Section I* 

Based on your experience, please darken the letter that best repre- 
sents the percent of time you feel you were assisted in the following 
guidance and counseling areas within your school/region 

A) Good (801 or better) 

B) Above Average (60 - 79%) 

C) Below Average (40 - 59X) 

D) Poor (below 40?) 
E; No basis for judgement 

1) Availability of counselors to students? 

2) Counseling provided for personal concerns? (e.g. relationship 
conflicts, family concerns, drug abuse, sexual concerns etc.)? 

3) Assistance provided in course selection & scheduling? 

4) Assistance provided in selection of KEC Regional Vocational 
classes (cosmetology, computer applications, auto body, etc.? 

5) Assistance provided in selecting & plannirg for a career? 

6) Assistance provided in college selection and future training 
options? 

7) Assistance to students in identifying their abilities, skills, 
and aptitudes? 

8) Helping students learn methods for problem solving and decision 



making? 




9) Counseling & guidance services provided to students with special 
needs? (e.g. gifted, handicapped) 

10) Assisting students in obtaining information about local and 
regional employment opportunities? 

11) Assistance in standardized test preparation and interpretation? 
(e.g. the ACT, SAT, PSAT, GATB, ASVAB) 

12) Providing-information on financial aids for future training and 
education? 

13) Counseling provided for students with discipline and truancy 
problems? 

14) Assistance provided to students with academic problems? 

15) Availability of counselors for conferences with parents and 
faculty. 

16) Providing orientation of new students to the High School? 

17) Overall how would you rate the services provided by the counsel- 
ing program? 
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Section II* 



Please DARKEN the response ^that best represents your NEED vithin this 
school or region for the following guidance and counseling services: 

A) Most important 

B) Moderately important 

C) Slightly important 

D) Not important at all 

E) No opinion 

18) Counseling for personal concerns? (e.g. family concerns) 

19) Information of programs on drug & alcohol abuse? 

20) Information on programs on sexual issues? 

21) Assistance with course selection & scheduling? 

22) Assistance* vith college selection/admission or choosing other 
options for future training? 

23) Assistance with KEC Regional course selection? (Cosmetology, 
computer applications, auto body, automotive services, and other 
vocational skill courses) 

24) Assistance in career exploration & career planning? 

23) Assistance with self awareness and values clarification? 

26) Assistance in preparation & interpretation of tests: (e^g. the 
ACT, SAT, PSAT, GATB, ASVAB)? 

27) Assistance in obtaining information on local and regional job 
opportunities? 

28) Assistance with job search and job keeping strategies? 

29) Providing assistance to students with truancy and discipline 
problems? 

30) Providing orientation to all new students to the High School? 

31) Providing orientation to students enrolled in KEC regional 
vocational classes.? 

32) Assistance in job placement (part-time employment while going to 
school, full'-time after graduation.)? 

33) Assisting students to become aware of new, emerging and 
non-traditional career options. 
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Section III* 

Please darken the letter that represents the school you are presently attending 
and your present level in school; 

A B C D E 

34) School: Genoa-Kingston Hiawatha Sycaaortf Malta DeKalh 

A B C D E 

35) Level: Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Staff 



Section IV. 

Please write comments on the answer form in the space provided. 



36) Other services you feel are needed which can be provided by the 
Guidance department: 




37) Comments or questions about Guidance services: 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

The following are points to consider in developing and administering 
a regional needs assessment. 

1 . Cost 

a. Determine sources of funding available to the SSC for de- 
veloping the assessment. 

b. Determine approximately how much funding will be put 
into the aesthetics of the assessment (e.g., will it be type- 
set; will paper choice be bond, laid, or duplicating). 

c. Determine which groups and how many in total the SSC 
wants to assess and if the number assessed will depend 
on the amount of funding available. Will there be 
postage costs? 

2. Development 

a. Keep the assessment simple, with clearly understood di- 
rections and response choices. 

b. Use several types of questions/formats in order to re- 
ceive a variety of responses making the results more re- 
liable. 

c. Consider the type of questions to be used and the time 
needed to tally responses (e.g., the more open ended 
questions the more time will be spent summarizing re- 
sponses). 

3. Administration 

a. How and where will the assessments be given? What 
type of cooperation will be needed from the regional 
schools? Could it be given in regional school home rooms, 
during student conferences, or distributed through a re- 
gional or local newsletter? 
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b. Will the population be randomly sampled or will every- 
one be assessed? For the best results a variety of groups 
should be utilized (e.g., students, parents, administration, 
and business and industry). 

Tallying the Results 

a. Try to set up the assessment to be scored by machine, 
utilizing computer optical scan forms. 

b. Consider the time involvement in scoring the assessment. 
Can student helpers assist in the scoring? 

c. Be sure to look at the return rate of the assessment. The 
return percentage rate is directly related to the validity 
of the results. 

d. As the results of the assessment are tallied, consider how 
you want to interpret the results before publicizing them 
to the public. 

Covering all the Bases 

a. Be sure to meet with the appropriate administrators (e.g., 
board of control, system director, and/or principal) prior 
to developing and disseminating the assessment to clarify 
the purpose and the SSC's intentions. 

b. Before disseminating the results of the assessment to the 
general public, meet with the appropriate administrators 
to discuss the outcomes. 

Utilizing the Results 

a. Prepare a brief summary report for the systems director 
and the board of control. The report should include 

1. a compilation of results, 

2. an interpretation of results, and 

3. SSC recommendations. 
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Revise the regional student services plan using the 
sessment results. 

Use the results to develop public relations/marketing 
tivities. 
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CHAPTER 5 
STUDENT SERVICES PLANS 

The development of any new system is a difficult process and plan- 
ning is an essential part of that process. A system without a plan 
may not be effective, efficient, or even get off the ground. The most 
active and successful regional student services committees have 
developed student services plans. 

A student services plan should be comprehensive, integrating all ar- 
eas of student services. The plan should be based on students' needs, 
provide the basis for program accountability, and should be used as a 
managefnent tool and agenda for the student services committer. In 
addition, it should fulfill section 3 of the EFE plan. 

The primary motivation to develop, maintain, and operate under a 
student services plan is to insure quality, access, and efficiency of 
student services to all students and to effectively support the re- 
gional vocational system. 

Comprehensive student services plans may be developed utilizing 
available methods, such as Regional Guidance By Objectives, or re- 
gions may create their own system. This chapter will focus on ratio- 
nale and methodology for plan development. 




Section 3 of the EFE Plan 

Education for Employment regions arc required to submit a regional 
plan to the state for reimbursement. Section 3 of that plan concerns 
student services. Each region must provide information on what stu- 
dent services are being provided to special needs students, how the 
issue of sex equity is being addressed, and what services are avail- 
able to single parents and homemakers (if appropriate). Information 
on the organization of the student services committee and how stu- 
dent services are coordinated and articulated must also be provided. 
Finally, each region is accountable for eight key components of coun- 
seling and guidance programs: general counseling, assessment and 
evaluation, career information, educational/career planning, place- 
ment, special populations counseling. Building Fairness, and follow- 
up. 

In response to section 3 of the EFE Plan, a region may submit up to 
four separate documents, dependent upon specific local needs. These 
four are 

1. The regional counseling and guidance plan. 

There are two methods for complying with section 3 in coun- 
seling and guidance. 

a. The Cjunseling and Guidance Improvement Plan 
This is a brief summary of the availability, quality, and 
activities for improvement of the eight key components. 

b. The Regional Guidance by Objectives Plan (GBO) 
This is a comprehensive planning system which covers all 
areas of student services and may be used as a manage- 
ment plan for regional student services in total. 
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2. The Vocational Education Support Services Addendum (VESSA) 

This is an application for funding to support services to special 
needs students (disadvantaged, handicapped, limited-English 
proficient). 

3. The Building Fairness Plan 

This is a regional application for funding to support Building 
Fairness activities. Additional information is provided here to 
detail efforts made to overcome sex bias and sex role stereo- 
typing in each region. 

4. Building Opportunity Plan 

Assistance is available to single parents and homemakers in 
areas of the state having the greatest need. These contracts are 
administered by ISBE/DAVTE and funding is provided based on 
specific criteria. Regions need to provide information on what 
services are available to this population. 

Developing Student Services Plans 

The student services plan is typically developed by the student ser- 
vices committee in cooperation with the regional system director. 
Different portions of the plan may be developed by individuals, sub- 
committees, or related committees (e.g., a special needs committee). 
The final document should, ideally, be an integration of the four stu- 
dent plans — Guidance, VESSA, Building Fairness, and Building Oppor- 
tunity — into one plan. This plan is then submitted to the regional 
board of control for approval and then included in the EFE Plan for 
the state. 




General considerations in student services plan development include 
the following: 

1. Involve appropriate personnel 

There are four areas of stude n services which may be ad- 
dressed within the plan. The committee should have members 
who have professional responsibilities in each of these areas. 
These people should be directly involved in developing the 
section of the plan covered by their expertise. It is essential 
that those who will actually be responsible for carrying out the 
goals and activities within the plan have an ownership in its 
development. In addition, these people will have the back- 
ground knowledge and experience base to know what activities 
and methods will be appropriate and effective. 

In some cases, the systems director may have the background 
to write the plan. One disad /antage of this is that the systems 
director cannot carry out the plan alone. Involving the com- 
mittee in the planning generates support for implementation of 
the plan and the regional vocational system. 

2. Solicit outside input 

In addition to student services committee members, there may 
be others who can provide valuable input. These may include 
ex-officio SSC members, community college staff, agency per- 
sonnel, representatives of local business and industry, regional 
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program committees, and the administrative council of the re- 
gional system. 

Base the plan on needs 

While it is not always possible to collect in-depth needs as- 
sessment data before development of the plan, a needs assess- 
ment should be a priority of the committee. The range and 
scope of possible activities that fall under student services is 
enormous. A needs assessment is essential to focus the com- 
mittee on appropriate and achievable goals. Chapter 3 pro- 
vides information on methods of needs assessment. 

Integrate the four areas of student services in the 
plan 

Section 3 of the EFE plan describes four possible sub-sections of 
the student services plan. Whiic these sub-plans are in essence 
quite different in design and purpose, care should be taken to 
avoid developing them through four different groups in a vac- 
uum. This would defeat the purpose of regional cooperation 
and articulation and invite redundancy of services and efforts. 

The student services plan should be developed with the ap- 
proach that it is o.iC plan with up to four parts. The personnel 
directly concerned with each part may have primary responsi- 
bility for development, however, all appropriate information 
should be shared with the SSC before finalization. This can be 
done through a presentation at an SSC meeting, in which the 
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goals for each part are explained and discussed, with input so- 
licited. Ideally, the committee could utilize a system such as 
Guidance by Objectives, which encompasses all areas of student 
services in its format. The VESSA plan, for example, may be 
included under the special needs objective in the GBO format 
with additional activities on how special needs and counseling 
personnel will cooperate. 

Developing the Counseling and Guidance Section of the Stu- 
dent Services Plan 

The two following methods are currently used to complete the coun- 
seling and guidance section of the student services plan: 

1. The Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan 

The forms for the Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan 
are included in the material in section 3 of the EFE Plan. Exam- 
ples of completed forms from current student services com- 
mittees follow (see Examples 5A and 5B). 

A. Advantages of Counseling and Guidance Improvement 
Plans 

1. The plan complies with the requirements of section 
3 of the EFE Plan. 

2. The plan can be quickly developed, typically over 
the course of one or two regular meetings of the 
student services committee. 

3. The plan addressed the eight key components of 
counseling and guidance in EFE and focuses on ob- 
jectives and strategies for improvement. 

4. The plan provides an agenda of activities for the 
student services committee. 
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STATUS OF QUALITY 
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5. The plan addresses issues related to all four areas 
of student services. 

B. Disadvantages of Guidance Improvement Plans 



1. The plan does not cover student services committee 
management, aniculation» and leadership. 

2. The plan does not incorporate specific needs as- 
sessment data. 

3. The plan is not a comprehensive approach to the 
development of regional counseling and guidance 
services. The focus is on objectives that need im- 
provement. 



C Methods of Development 




The Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan should 
be written utilizing all members of the student services 
committee with the systems director providing input. 
Generally, development of this plan may be accomplished 
in two regular SSC meetings (at four hours each). The 
general process for plan development is explained in the 
following outline: 

Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan development 
process 



1. Determine availability of eight key components at 
all sites in the regional system. Counselors repre- 
senting each regional district on the committee will 
be able to provide information on the type and 
quality of services presently available. 



2. Determine which of these components need im- 
provement. The ideal would be to have student 
needs assessment and evaluation data to identify 
key components which need to be upgraded. The 
counselors on the SSC can estimate needs if com- 
prehensive data is not available. 
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3. Once key components have been identified as 
needing improvement, the SSC can be broken into 
sub-groups at the meeting to begin developing im- 
provement objectives and activities. 

4. Once the sub-groups have written a draft for each 
component identified, the draft should be reci to 
the entire SSC. All committee members then have 
an opportunity to make changes, additions, and 
deletions. 

5 Depending on the number of components identified 
and the scope of the activities for improvement, the 
process may extend over two committee meetings 
or more. 

6. Once a draft of the plan is complete, it should be 
typed and sent to all SSC members prior to the next 
regular meeting. Members should be requested to 
critique the plan and come prepared to discuss 
changes for the final document. 

7. At the following meeting of the SSC, the entire plan 
should be discussed and refined. The final docu- 
ment should be sent through the appropriate pro- 
cess for approval and inclusion in the EFE Plan. 

Regional Guidance by Objectives Plans (GBO) 

The Guidance Objectives (GBO) System was created in order 
to assist counseling and guidance programs to develop and re- 
vitalize student services. It focuses on systematic assessment, 
planning, evaluation, and upgrading of counseling and guidance 
programs. The Guidance by Objectives Handbook, available 
from the Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse, provides in- 
depth information on the development and purpose of GBO 
systems. Sample forms from regional GBO plans follow in E>;- 
amples 5C, 5D, and 5E. 

A. Advantages of Regional GBO 

1. GBO complies with the requirements of section 3 of 
the EFE Plan. 
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Part Ct Direct SgnKcw Cb-<ecfctveg 



Counseling 
Services 


Specific 
counseling 
Services 


Counseling 
£or self- 
Avar eness 


Occupational 

Interest 
Clarification 




Realistic 
Ability/aptitads 


Guidance in 
Local Labor 
Infomation 


Guidance In 

Occupational 

Infoooaticn 


Guidance in 
DecisicR-fSaking 




Future 
Educational 
Planning 


curriculum 
Planning 


Guidance in 
Financial Aid 
Infonoation 


Job 

Placement 




Counseling 
Students with 
S^ial Needs 


Counseling 
with Sex Bquity 
Issues 


Guidance in 
Job Search 


Guidance in 
Job-Keeping 
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V>4i.EES Guidance by Objectives Plan ' — ^ 



Part c nifflctSfttvirftO^pg 

Section I.Cotjnsefinfl 



Objective a. Provida neneral counseBng services to all students 



Year 1988-1993 



Needs 


Methods 


Responsibility 


Calendar 


Cost 


Evaluation Metiiods 


1. Expand awaranass of thaavailabity of 
personai/sodal counseling seivices 


la. Develop a regional directory of 
available services {Choosing New 
D'mtion^ 

lb. Develop a regional plan (or 
inservices for counselor training 
1c Distrixita information on 
guidance and counseling sen/ices 


la. Student Sennces 
Committee 

lb. Student Services 
Committee 

la Student Sendees 
Committee 


la. Ongo- 
ing 

lb. Ongo- 
ing 

la '88-190 


la. See 
Marketing 
Plan 
lb.-— 

IcAs 
determined 


la. Completion 

lb. Completion 
1c. Completion 


2. Career counseling services 


2a. ICP implementation 
?o. VALEESCareerFest 


2a. Local counselors 
2b. Student Services 

wuiiiiiimtycj 


?a. Ongoing 
^. Ongoing 


2a. 

2b. See 
Marketing 
Plan 
2C.WCC 
2d. $8,000 
andk)cai 
hardware 
2a. 


2a. Completion 
2b. Participant evalu- 
ation 




2C.WCC College Night 
2d.Horizons CIS/GIS (computer- 
ized regional network) 

2e. Cooperation between WCC 
and high schools on available 
information (eg. high school groups 
visit collsge} 


2c. WCC 

2d. Student Services 
Committee/Board of 
Control 

2e.WCC and local coun- 
selors 


2c. Ongoing 
16. Ongoing 

l9. Ongoing 


2c. Participant evaluation 
2d. Completion 

2e. Satisfaction 















EXAMPLE SE 
Kishwaukee Education Consortium 



GBO PLAN: PART A 



PHOGfUM 0ESCRIPTK3N and MANAGEMENT 



Evaiuitlon Plan OutiIn« 



I. Initial Planning 



A. Guidance Services Committee and KEC staff will meet to discuss evaluation, 
make decisions, and divide responsibilities of developing evaluation system, 

II. Develop Evaluation System 



A. 
B. 



The regional Guidance by Objectives (GBO) will be evaluated by compiling 
results of regional goals and objectives successfully met. 
If /when a RGC is hired, a form for evaluating the RGC will be developed by 
a subcommittee of the GSC. The evaluation form will be a method of measur- 
ing strengths and weaknesses of the RGC. "Hiis evaluation will be completed 
annually by the GSC members. Results of this survey will be forwarded to 
the planning grant Director. If the evaluation of the RGC is poor, some 
plan for remediation will be implemented with the regional Directc.:. Steps 
of remediation will be taken. The RGC may wish to administer an informal 
evaluation of services provided by the RGC office prior to the formal 
evaluation. 

C. An GSC and KEC staff subconmittee will develop an evaluation form to measiire 
the committee's effectiveness. 

III. Implement Evaluation System 

A. The Guidance Services Conmittee and the KEC staff will monitor, record, and 
file evaluation data collected in the form of a progress report from the 
Regional GBO Plan with input from the regional planning Director. 

B. Schedule and implement evaluation activities obtaining input from: 

1. Students/graduates 

2. Faculty/administration 

3. Parents 

U. Cooinunity agencies 

5. Guidance Services Cooinittee/KEC staff 

C. The GSC, along with the KEC staff, shall annually provide evaluation of and 
feedback to the RPD as it relates to Guidance Services Committee. 

IV. Utilize Data 

A. The KEC staff in conjunction with the Guidance Services Conmittee will 
write a progress report to be sutxnitted to the regional administration 
annually. 

B. Based on the data collected, the Guidance Services Conmittee and the KEC 
staff will modify the current regional GBO plan. 
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2. GBO provides a comprehensive system for the de- 
velopment and management of accountable regional 
student services. 

3. Local GBO PJans have been developed by over 500 
Illinois high ^schools, community colleges, and area 
vocational centers. These local plans will auto- 
matically dovetail with the development of a re- 
gional GBO plan. In addition, many counselors are 
already trained in developing and implementing 
GBO systems. 

4. GBO provides an ongoing agenda for the student 
services committee for approximately two to five 
years. 

5. GBO integrates all areas of student services into one 
overall student services plan. 

6. Resources, such as the GBO Handbook and the GBO 
Planning Software Package, are available to assist in 
GBO plan development. 

Disadvantages of Regional GBO 

1. ^gional GBO plans require more time for develop- 
ment (approximately one full day inservice). 

2. Regional GBO systems are more in-depth and may 
require a greater investment of committee time and 
effort to accomplish a more comprehensive set of 
goals and activities. 

Methods of development 

A regional GBO plan is most easily accomplished utilizing 
the input of the entire student services committee. The 
following outline is based on developing a draft regional 
GBO Plan in two meetings. The first meeting could be 
held during a regular student services committee meet- 
ing. The purpose of this meeting is to orient the com- 
mittee to regional GBO and to provide the set-up for the 
planning day. The orientation takes approximately 60 
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min\ites. The second meeting would be the "planning 
day" during which the actual draft plan would be devel- 
oped. The planning day should be approximately 8:30 
am to 3:30 pm. The planning session could also be bro- 
ken into two half days. 

Regional GBO Planning Day Outline 

1. Time needed: 

8:30 AM - 3:30 PM 

2. Materials needed: 

a. chalkboard/flip chart 

b. regional GBO planning day outline 

c. copies of sample regional plans from other re- 
gions 

d. GBO brochures 

e. GBO Handbooks for committee members who 
don't have them 

f. multiple copies of GBO plan forms 

3. Audience: 

The regional student services committee (in order 
to be successful, it is essential that at least one 
committee member from each regional school be 
present). 

4. Facilities: 

Quiet meeting room with writing surfaces for^ com- 
mittee members. 

5. Procedures: 

8:30 AM a. Introductions 

b. Agenda for the day 

c. Explain the need for tight structure 
of time to accomplish task 

d. Questions or comments? 
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9:00 AM 



Group 1 

2a. Provide methods . . . 
for values awareness. 

2b. Identifying interests 



a. Pass out GBO plan forms, sample GBO 
regional plans, and GBO guidelines 

b. List first nine objectives to be 
covered on the board broken into 
three groups as follows: 



Group 2 



3a. LMI 



3b. Occupational 
information 



Group 3 

5a. Future training 
options 

5b. Curriculum 
planning/ 
registration 



2c. Identifying abilities 



3c. Decisionmaking 5c. Financial aids 




c. Request volunteers to write on each 
group of objectives. Counselors may 
choose their group based on interest 
or expertise. 

d. Once groups have been decided, al- 
low each group 20 minutes per ob- 
jective (9:15-10:15 should allow 
time to cover these). 

e. Emphasize that this is a draft and 
will need to be refined in the future. 
Participants will probably write more 
into the draft than is feasible timewise. 
They should write based on what would 
be beneHcial regionally. 

f. Assist groups as needed. 

10:15 AM Discussion and readout of the first nine 
objectives (allow 45 minutes for discus- 
sion) 




1 1 :00 AM a. List next nine objectives on board as 
follows: 



Group 1 



5a. Placement 



9a. Job search 



10a. Job keeping 



Group 2 



Group 3 



7a. Special needs 8a. Sex equity 

la. Consultation la. General 
(Leadership obj.) Counseling 

2a. Articulation lb. Specific 

(Leadership obj.) counseling/ 

other duties 



Group 1 



12:00 PM LUNCH 

1:00 PM Discussion and readout of last nine 

objectives (This should take approxi- 
mately 45 minutes) 

1:45 PM Program Management Goals 

a. List the program management goals 
on the board as follows: 



Group 2 



Group 3 



1. Rationale and Policy 1. Long Range Goals 1. Staff Develop- 
Statement ment Plan 

2. Organizational Chart 2. Needs Assessment 2. Evaluation 

Plan Plan 

3. Job/Task Descriptions 3. General Marketing 3. Calendar 

Plan 



b. Key points to consider: 



1, 



2. 



Remind participants that 
each objective must be ap- 
proached regionally. 
The rationale and policy 
statement should include 
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committee policies such as 
number of meetings and 
membership (see sample 
regional plans). 

3. The organizational chart 
should depict where the SSC 
fits into the regional system. 

4. The job/task descnpiion 
chart can be develO):;.d 
either as the charge of the 
committee or can describe 
the duties of a guidance 
coordinator should there be 
this position in the region. 
This cannot be developed 
using specific counselor 
names as in local GBO. 

5. The specific marketing plan 
in the budget forms have 
been excluded, but may be 
developed in the future as 
appropriate. 

6. Staff development should be 
approached as inservice 
needs for the committee to 
be able to accomplish its 
goals or as a universal need 
of committee members. 

7. The calendar should be 
developed listing regional 
activities included in the 
plan. 

8. The needs assessment plan 
and the evaluation plan 
should be developed as 
outlines of the committee's 
future plans for regional 
accountability. 

Approximately 15 minutes should 
be used to explain these objectives 
and to select cOHimittee members 
for each group. 
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d. Allow 20 minutes for the develop- 
ment of each objective. 

e. Assist groups as needed. 

3:00 PM Discussion and readout of program 
management objectives 

a. Past experience has shown that less 
time is necessary to report on pro- 
gram management objectives. 

b. Remind participants that this is the 
draft plan and will be refined during 
future SSC meetings. 

c. It is important to determine at this 
point who will provide a typist for 
typing the draft plan. 

3:30 PM ADJOURN 

Once the draft GBO plan has been typed, copies should be sent 
to all SSC committee members for critique. The next meeting of 
the committee should focus on reHning the plan. The final 
draft is then retyped and sent through the appropriate process 
for approval and inclusion into the EFE Plan. In many regions, 
committee members have made a presentation to the board of 
control on the goals of the plan. This is helpful to both the 
systems director and board members to have the personnel 
with the expertise in student services explain the plan ratio- 
nale. It also allows committee members the opportunity to 
witness the impact of their efforts. 
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Developing the Vocational Education Support Services 
dendum (VESSA) Section of the Student Services Plan 
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Developing the Building Fairness Section of the Student 
Services Plan 

The purposes of this chapter are to provide a basic understanding of 
sex equity concepts; identify key issues and populations; raise 
awareness of applicable activities and resource assistance; and most 
importantly, contribute to the knowledge base required for devel- 
oping equity advocates. Information provided in this document 
should be viewed only as a staiting point. Resources should be 
added as Building Fairness skills and knowledge increase. 

What is Sex Equity? 

Sex equity refers to an environment in which individuals can r.<ake 
decisions and consider alternatives bas3d on their abilities and tal- 
ents, not on the basis of preconceived notions and stereotypes. In 
achieving sex equity, men and women can develop to their fullest po- 
tential based on their own needs, interests, and abilities. 

What is Building Fairness? 

Building Fairness is the state of Illinois term given in response to the 
Carl D. Perkins Act's directives in addressing sex equity issues. 
Building Fairness was chosen for reflecting the state's program goals 
of providing a fair chance and opportunity in vocational education 
and career choice. Figuratively speaking, the program aims to break 
down pink and blue barriers — those labeled expectations of what is 
appropriate for females or males to pursue in career choices. Build- 
ing Fairness promotes the concept that just as other issues are rarely 
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black and white but usually shades of gray, so are the educational 
and career issues facing males and females. Fairness calls for pro- 
viding not only pink and blue alternatives for males and females, but 
providing a fair blend of pink and blue (represented by the color 
purple) as gender fair choices for both. 

The Illinois' Building Fairness campaign, which focuses on students, 
parents, educators, and business representatives, emphasizes raising 
the awareness of equity issues and planning for a gender fair envi- 
ronment, giving equal career choice and training for all in educa- 
tional programs. The Building Fairness program, whose outcome is 
for students to select programs based on personal attributes free of 
gender restrictions, encourages involvement and education of sex 
equity issues and equal opportunity for all students to vocational 
education and employment. 

Carl D. Perkins and Sex Equity 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act became law in 1984 and 
reauthorized vocational education programs at the state and local 
levels through Fiscal Year 1989, The Act responds to the dramatic 
changes which have occurred in the nature and composition of the 
workforce, requiring major shifts in the kind of preparation needed 
for employment. Included in these changes is the relationship of 
men and women and the family to the workplace. The Carl D. 
Perkins Act provides federal funding for states to expand and im- 
prove existing vocational education programs, such as those which 
address changing technology and the training needs of new and re- 
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turning workers, and to develop the quality of programs which will 
meet the needs of the country's current and future work force. It re- 
quires each state to spend a percentage of its federal dollars on pro- 
grams, services, and activities which ensure access for those who 
have been underserved in the past, such as single parents and 
homemakers, the handicapped and disadvantaged, women and men 
entering non-traditional occupations, persons with limited English 
proficiency, and incarcerated individuals. A percentage of the Act's 
grant dollars are specifically designated for activities designed to 
eliminate sex bias or stereotyping in vocational education. 

Sex Equity Legislation 

The following is an overview of sex equity legislation (including Carl 
D. Perkins) which has been enacted since 1964. 

TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

Prohibits discrimination against students and employees on the 
basis of race or national origin in education programs receiving 
federal funds. 

TITLE VII OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

Prohibits discrimination against employees on the basis of race, 
national origin, or sex by any employer of fifteen or more em- 
ployees. 

TITLE IX OF THE EDUCATIONAL AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

Prohibits discrimination against students on the basis of sex in 
educational programs receiving federal funds. 




EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1973 

Prohibits discrimination against employees on the basis of sex. 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 11246 

Prohibits discrimination against employees on the basis of race, 
national origin, or sex by employers with $10,000 or more in 
federal contracts. 

CARL D. PERiaNS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1985 

Increases spending for women's training and strengthens the de- 
livery system of sex equity services. The four main provisions of 
the Carl D. Perkins Act cover 

a. Sex Equity Coordinator (administers sex equity funds) 

b. Single Parent and Homemaker Program 

c. The Sex Equity/Young Women's Program 

d. The Career Guidance and Counseling Program 

Locating the Resources 

Several key Building Fairness personnel should be contacted and re- 
sources should be investigated before any sex equity activities are 
planned or developed. 

The Vocational Education Program Improvement Building 
Fairness Plan 

Available to each regional system is the Vocational Education Pro- 
gram Improvement Building Fairness Plan, referred to as the Build- 
ing Fairness Plan (BFP). In keeping with the directives of the Carl D. 
Perkins Act, Illinois has created the BFP to support regions in their 
efforts to initiate, develop, implement, and evaluate activities which 
ensure access to vocational education programs and enhance stu- 
dents' economic self-sufficiency. This funding directly supports the 
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mission of Building Fairness by supporting activities which are in- 
tended to move audiences from awareness through knowledge, con- 
cern, and dissatisfaction to action. Activities applicable for funding 
in a BFP could include the following: 

a. Increasing awareness of the Building Fairness mission; 

b. Integrating non-traditional role models into the curricu- 
lum; 

c. Providing current career information reflecting new, 
emerging, and non -traditional occupations; 

d. Providing sex equity-related professional development 
activities for teachers, counselors, and administrators; 

e. Insuring that aptitude tests, career inventories, and sim- 
ilar information are gender fair; 

f. Building a resource file to identify people in non-tradi- 
tional occupations; 

g. Revising and editing school publications to make them 
gender fair; and 

h. Hosting career fairs which emphasize non -traditional oc- 
cupations. 



The Building Fairness Needs Assessment 

Also available to each region is the Building Fairness Needs Assess- 
ment which is completed as part of the BFP (see Example 5F). The 
intent of the Building Fairness Needs Assessment is to provide a 
method of determining the sex equity needs of the regional system 
and/or community college district. Within the assessment, five tar- 
get areas are identified: vocational instructors, administrators, coun- 
selors, curriculum, and students. These are the main areas of focus 
for the development of activities to address Building Fairness issues. 
Developing Building Fairness activities for parents/ community 
and/or business representatives, although not included within the 
assessment, will be addressed later in the chapter. 




The Building Fairness Coordinator 

Each regional system which has developed a BFP, will have identified 
a Building Fairness Coordinator. The Building Fairness Coordinator, 
who is employed by the regional system through BFP funding, is of- 
ten written directly into the BFP and can perform direct sex equity 
project services which include 

a. Coordinating sex equity activities; 

b. Assessing sex equity vocational education strengths and 
weaknesses; 

c. Coordinating and/or providing sex equity inservices for 
the vocational education staff; 

d. Coordinating sex equity activities for students of voca- 
tional education; 

e. Coordinating the development of sex equity materials 
and/or the adaptation of existing materials; 

f. Utilizing resources, such as the Building Fairness consul- 
tants, the Illinois Vocational Curriculum Center, and the 
Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse; 

g. Monitoring the utilization of vocational education Building 
Fairness (sex equity) funds; 

h. Attending all meetings requested by the ISBE/DAVTE; 
and 

i. Coordinating activities with other agencies providing sex 
equity services. 
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The Building Fairness Consultant 

One resource that should not be overlooked is the Building Fairness 
Consultant. Located within each ISBE/DAVTE region (with an addi- 
tional consultant to serve Cook and Lake counties), this statewide 
network of seven Building Fairness consultants is available to re- 
gional systems to assist in the implementation of Building Fairness 
activities. These consultants are tied directly into the regional sys- 
tem's BFP and work very closely with the Building Fairness Coordi- 
nator. These two professionals, the regional Building Fairness Coor- 
dinator and the statewide Building Fairness Consultant, can address 
sex equity issues within the regional systems as a team. The Build- 
ing Fairness Consultant assists in the implementation of sex equity 
activities over a multi-regional service area which is coordinated into 
specific regions through the Building Fairness coordinators. The 
Building Fairness Consultant can provide technical assistance to re- 
gional systems through a variety of methods, which include the 
following: 

a. Assisting in the development and implementation of the 
region's BFP; 

b. Assisting in identification of the region's Building Fairness 
Coordinator; 

c. Providing professional development training for the 
^ Building Fairness Coordinator for increasing expertise on 

equity issues; 

d. Assisting in the development of specific plans of ac- 
tion/methods for meeting the sex equity needs of the 
target groups identified within the region's Building Fair- 
ness Needs Assessment; 

e. Providing training/inservice for regional personnel and 
committees for implementing action activities for equity; 



f. Assisting in developing and/or implementing sex equity 
activities for the regional student services plan (the GBO 
plan or the Guidance and Counseling Improvement Plan); 

g. Assisting in the development of regional Building Fair> 
ness marketing/public relations activities; 

h. Assisting in the development of specific plans of ac- 
tion/methods for addressing vocational equity issues 
with parents, community, business an adustry mem- 
bers, and advisory councils; 

i. Assisting in the identification of key technical and mate- 
rial resources available through cooperating state and 
community agencies and networks; and 

j. Assisting in the development of evaluation systems for 
monitoring the effectiveness and impact of Building Fair- 
ness activities. 
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EXAMPLE 5F 

BUILi^lG 
C^IRNESS 



BUILDING FAIRNESS NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
ILLINOIS' SPECIAL PUN FOR SEX EQUITY 



The intent of the Building Fairness Needs Assessment instrument is to provide 
a method of determining the sex equity needs of your Education for Employment 
regional system or conwunity college. The results will greatly assist in ef- 
forts to improve vcational programming. 

The Building Fairness Mission : 

The Building Fairness Program is Illinois' sex equity program' improvement effort 
aimed at all educators, students, and parents. The outcome of which is students 
who select educational programs and careers based upon ability and interest with- 
out gender restrictions. This is to Le accomplished through information sharing 
that moves audiences from awareness through knowledge, concern, and dissatisfac- 
tion to action regarding this outcome. Continuous support for this effort includes 
resources, technical assistance, curriculum development, sex-fair instruction, staff 
development and financial resources. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE - HIGH SCHOOL 



M 

UJ 



^COUNSELOR ^AOMINISTRATOR IMSTRUCTOR 

^MALE FEMALE 

DIRECTIONS: PUiSt rati ill Itiffls- tn each section to the best of your Icnowledoe 
participation is greatly appreciated. 

(PLEASE CIRaS THE MOST APPROPRIATE RATINU) 

U 

VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS (See cover page for mission statement) 

1. Vocational Instructors are aware of the Building Fairness rairslon. "1 

2. Vocational Instructors exhibit a positive attitude and behavior toward 

the Building Fairness mission. 1 

3. Vocational Instructors use sex fair language. For exampU, humanicind. 

police officer, firefighter. ] 

4. Vocational instructors practice non-preferential treatment of students 

by gender. I 

5. Vocational Instructors use non-biased student groupings. For example, 

student tasks are not assigned by gender. \ 

6. Vocational instructor's expectations of students are free from gender 

bias. '^ 

ADMINISTRATORS 

1. Administrators are aware of the Building fairness mission. i 

2. Administrators exhibit a positive attitude and behavior toward the 

Building Fairness mission. 1 

3. Administrators encourage staff development regarding :he oulldlng 

Fairness mission. I 

4. Administrators promote equity to families and community memders 

through newsletters, technical committees, etc. 1 

5. Administrators practice non-preferential treatment of students and 

staff by gender. 1 

6. Scheduling of vocational classes encourages sex fair enrollment 

options. For- example, traditionally male/female classes are not 

offered during the same time slot. 1 
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CCUNSELQRS . 

1. Counselors are awars of the Building Fairness mission. 

^* ^'pJl^n^I lulVol.^ positive attirude and behavior toward the Building 

^* ^°v?dSl?'Jn;;5JeJc'' Jn?!?^^ careers/courses based on indU 

vidual interests, abilities and values regardless of gender. 

4. Counselors evaluate testing and career materials for gender bias. 

5. Counselors actively encourage students to consider a wide range of 

career choices, including non-traditional occupations. 

^* ^''^«2'I2^^^IS^M^^^"'"^ "r^^ information reflecting new. emerging 
and non-traditional occupations. 

7. Additional counseling support is provided to students enrolled in 

non-traditional courses. 

8. Counselors coordinate career fairs/days which include non-traditional 

occupations. 

CURRICULUM 

1. Curriculum materials are reviewed for bias in word. Illustration and 

intent. For example, tsxtbooKs or audio visual materials portraying 
occupations with equal female and male ratio. 

2. Non-traditional role models are Integrated Into the curriculum. For 

example guest speakers for career days, classroom instruction, 
and mentoring. 

3. School publications are free from bias In word, illustration and intent 

For example, student handbool;, school newspaper. 

4. Non-traditional career information is incorporated into course content. 

5. Vocational education course titles and descriptions are gender free. 

6. Vocational enrollment statistics reflect a positive growth in non- 

traditional courses. 

7.. Visual displays include males and females In non-traditional roles. 
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STUDENTS 

1. Students are iwar« of the Building Fairness mission. 

2. Students exhibit a positive attitude toward the Building Fairness 

mission. 

3. Pregnant and parenting students are encouraged to continue to stay in 

school . ' 

4. Membership in any one vocational student organization is not in excess 

of BOX of one gencer. 

5. Students have equal access to classroom equipment, machines, computers. 

etc. 

6. Recognition of student accomplishments is gender free. For example, 

trophy and display cases are not separated by gender. 
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Identifying the Need— Seeing the Big Picture 
With any plan development, activity implementation, or inservice 
training, there must be a basis for which the action was initialed. As 
identified within the Carl D. Perkins Act, there is a great need for 
vocational education to address sex equity issues and provide 
resources to enhance equity and access for those who have been 
underserved in the past. Because of the dramatic social and 
economic changes that have occurred within the work world in the 
past pumber of years, there is a great need for regional systems to 
plan for activities that will broaden regional educators and 
community members' perceptions of the educational needs of male 
and female students. 

Planning for equity within regional systems can be considered a ma- 
jor contribution toward excellence in education. Research indicates 
that gender bias in the classroom suppresses achievement; whereas 
activities implemented to develop equity, improve teaching and 
promote excellence. All students, women and men, need to develop 
to their fullest potential, based on their own abilities, interests, and 
aptitudes. It should not be forgotten that the central goal of a 
democracy is the optimal development of all individuals in the soci- 
ety. This developmental process should not be impeded by biased, 
unwritten, societal rules and stereotypes. The need for planning and 
implementing activities for a gender-fair environment is as impor- 
tant to education as a satisfied, economically self-sufficient, and pro- 
ductive people are to a society. The need has been identified and it 
is the duty of all regional systems to provide the best possible gen- 
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der-fair environment and opportunities for all students and to de- 
velop the skills necessary to survive and thrive in the work world. 
This, in turn, will make our society a better place for all of its mem- 
bers. 

Identifying the Need— The Building Fairness Needs Assess- 
ment 

Information from the Building Fairness Needs Assessment can be 
used for providing direction in several areas. The assessment will 
help determine the regional Building Fairness target areas (e.g., vo- 
cational instructors, administrators, counselors, students, and the 
curriculum). The assessment will also provide insight into the types 
of activities which are applicable for working with the specific area 
identified. Most importantly, the assessment will provide informa- 
tion for determining sex equity needs for the regional system. 

The results from the assessment can be used as the initial stage for 
the development of activities for the Building Fairness Plan, the Re- 
gional GBO Plan, and the Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan. 
The Regional GBO Plan and the Counseling and Guidance Improve- 
ment Plan respond directly to the requirements of Section 3 of the 
EFE Plan. These plans have objectives (Regional GBO) and key com- 
ponents (Counseling and Guidance Improvement Plan) to address sex 
equity activities. The results from the Building Fairness Needs As- 
sessment can be used for assisting in developing Building Fairness 
activities for these plans. 
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A key point to remember in using the results from any assessment is 
that needs are identified and activities are based specifically on that 
need. As with the development and implementation of any plan, 
commitment of time and effort is essential. In order to make the 
needs identified from the assessment priority issues with personnel 
in the regional systems, and receive the commitment that is needed, 
regional personnel must be convinced of the need. At times, it can 
be difficult making needs assessment priorities the priority of the 
target population. This is an issue that has no easy answer. A num- 
ber of methods have been utilized in trying to address this problem. 
They have included 

a. Administering more in-depth assessments targeted to 
one specific population dealing with issues specific to that 
population; 

b. Administering surveys which reveal "attitudinal" opin- 
ions about men and women; 

c. Pxsenting an inservice on current labor market trends 
and its effects on men, women, and the family; 

d. Surveying parents, school board members, and business 
leaders and developing Building Fairness recommenda- 
tions for the region to addresi; and 

e. Surveying students on their perceptions of equity issues 
in the classroom by teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators. 

The Building Fairness Consultant and the Building Fairness Coordi- 
nator can assist in developing activities similar to those mentioned 
above. This assistance can include providing more in-depth assess- 
ments, information on labor market trends related to sex equity, and 
parent/community surveys. 




Initiating The Plan— Developing the Activities 
The purpose of this section is to provide direction for initiating a plan 
for the target areas identified within the Building Fairness Needs As- 
sessment. Ideally, each of the targeted areas should be assessed or 
surveyed to provide direction on what is currently being done to 
promote equity. If the Building Fairness Needs Assessment has al- 
ready been administered, the results could be used to assess equity 
awareness and needs and provide direction for action. 

Specific methods for addressing equity issues will be described, along 
with examples of activities which could be used for taking action. 
Included are questions addressing specific issues whose answers 
could be used as the basis for inservice training. The questions 
asked and topics identified for Building Fairness activities are not 
meant to include all possible areas to investigate, but, rather, to pro- 
vide a basis from which to generate planning and to take action on 
equity issues. 

Vocational Instructors 

Vocational instructors can be assisted in developing a personal plan 
and resources for infusing sex equity concepts into the classroom sit- 
uation. Vocational instructors are in direct contact with students 
each day in an educational setting. It is very important that they 
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assess their overall interaction with students and the general class- 
room environment for gender fairness. Student achievement, social 
interaction, classroom behavior, and self concept are just a few of the 
aspects that can be affected by an instructor's gender biases. Gender 
fair advocates and role models are needed In all aspects of education 
to assist student achievement to the fullest potential. The following 
are certain areas of the classroom operation which should be consid- 
ered by vocational instructors for infusion oi equity concepts. 

a. The classroom's physical setting — Do all posters and pic- 
tures portray gender fairness? Are females and males 
presented in stereotyped roles? 

b. The curriculum — Are instructional materials free of gen- 
der-biased language? Are occupations presented as ap- 
propriate to qualified persons of both sexes? (See the 
Curriculum section for in-depth evaluation methods). 

c. Discipline — Are students of both sexes criticized equally 
for the same type of misconduct? Are the consequences 
for breaking classroom rules the same for all students re- 
gardless of gender? 

d. Attention — Are all students requested to participate 
equally in classroom activities regardless of gender? Is 
the level of attention given equally to both females and 
males? 

e. Language — Are generic words such as "he" used when re- 
ferring to both males and females? Arc universal terms 
used when the word is meant to include both sexes (e.g., 
forefathers instead of mankind)? 

Activities to address these issues could include 

a. An inservice on Building Fairness concepts and how to 
infuse them into daily lesson plans; 

b. Videotaping instructors presenting lessons and playing 
the tape back to check for gender fairness; 




c. Showing a commercially developed videotape of a lesson 
being instructed with sex biaseu language, discipline, and 
attention; and 

d. An inservice on methods for evaluating vocational edu- 
cation curriculum materials (see the Curriculum section 
for in-depth evaluation methods). 

Resources are also available, through the Building Fairness Consul- 
tant, for materials on inservice training to assist teachers in estab- 
lishing gender-fair behaviors in the classroom. 

Administrators 

Leadership in promoting Building Fairness Issues will come from a 
variety of sources. The Building Fairness Consultant, the Building 
Fairness Coordinator, the systems director, and many other regional 
personnel have emerged as equity-action advocates in promoting 
Building Fairness. Regional administrators play a key role in leader- 
ship for equity issues on a region-wide level. Regional administra- 
tors must demonstrate an acceptance and commitment to the need 
and importance of Building Fairness issues within the region. Ad- 
ministrators are in a key position to provide assistance in curriculum 
review and revision, to plan staff inservice, to select materials, and 
most importantly, to be an advocate. Regional administrators should 
be informed of equity issues and of the progress being made on re- 
gional Building Fairness activities and accomplishments in order to 
foster their support. There are several key areas that administrators 
need to address for developing an equitable school climate on a re- 
gional level. Included in these are the following: 
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a. Regional policy/plan — Is there a regional policy or plan 
for Building Fairness? If there is, what role does the ad- 
ministrator play? If there isn't a plan, how will regional 
Building Fairness issues be addressed? 

b. Leadership—Is the administrator taking a leadership role 
in regional equity issues which are related to 

1 . Staff development/inservice 

2. Course enrollment, scheduling and selection 

3. Curriculum review and revision 

c. Equal opportunity — Is gender fairness considered in 

1. Staff leadership roles 

2. Job advertisements and descriptions 

3. Employment interviews 

4. Opportunities for staff advancement 

d. Regional community relations — Is there a plan for par- 
ent/community awareness of Building Fairness issues and 
activities? Are business and industry leaders solicited 
for active participation in and promotion of Building Fair- 
ness activities? 

Activities to address these issues could include the following: 

a. An inservice for regional administrators on their role 
within the context of Building Fairness and methods for 
infusing Building Fairness concepts in the curriculum. 

b. Developing methods and checklists for evaluating gender 
fairness in job descriptions, position announcements, and 
employment interview formats. 

c. Assisting regional administrators in hosting a parent/ 
community night, featuring an overview of the regional 
Building Fairness Plan and methods of community par- 
ticipation. 

d. Developing a monthly regional administrative level an- 
nouncement disseminated to students and parents, which 
highlights career information, non-traditional enrollment, 
and the development of gender-fair language. 

More in-depth methods and material resources for addressing 
Building Fairness with administrators are available from the Building 
Fairness Consultant. 




Counselors 

Regional counselors and student services personnel provide services 
for students which are essential in their personal, social, academic, 
and career development. Counselors can assist students in identify- 
ing and understanding their abilities, interests, and aptitudes which 
are then related to making a myriad of decisions which affect per- 
sonal/social growth, course selection, career choice, future education, 
and training. The school counselor can be very influential in the de- 
velopment of student self awareness, values, and personal goals 
leading to career choice. 

One of the first activities to be completed with counselors is to assess 
what is currently being provided to promote gender fairness within 
the structure of the regional counseling program. Once this informa- 
tion has been obtained and the needs identified, the stage is set for 
developing plans and implementing activities. 

Listed below are the eight key components identified in Section 3 of 
the EFE Plan for regional guidance and counseling programs. Each 
component should be addressed for promoting Building Fairness con- 
cepts. 

1. General counseling — ^Within the setting of personal counseling to 
facilitate understanding of self, values, needs, and personal 
goals, is gender fairness considered and practiced? 

a. Develop regional guidelines and methods for assisting 
counselors to be equity advocates in promoting Building 
Fairness concepts to students, parents, faculty, and ad- 
ministration. 
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b. Develop a regional guide highlighting equitable activities 
and actions that could be infused into regional counseling 
programs, such as gender-fair recruitment and retention. 

Assessment and Evaluation — Are student assessment and eval- 
uation processes and procedures gender-fair? 

a. Develop regional guidelines and individual checklists for 
counselors in evaluating materials for gender bias. 

b. Provide an inservice for counselors on methods of inter- 
preting data from assessments of student's abilities, 
skills, and interests which promote academic, career, and 
personal decisions free of gender bias. 

Career Information — Are the methods and resources used for 
assisting students in learning about occupations, labor market 
trends, and careers gender-fair? 

a. Provide a non-traditional career day, featuring speakers 
from the Building Fairness Role Model Bank Directory. 

b. Inservice counselors on utilization of the Building Fair- 
ness resource consultant at the Illinois Vocational Cur- 
riculum Center. Information gathered could then be used 
to develop a regional career resource materials list fea- 
turing non-traditional career options. 

Educational/Career Planning — Are the educational and career 
planning methods used with students in course selection and 
future planning gender-fair? 

a. Develop a regional brochure which features methods and 
incentives for encouraging students to enroll in non-tra- 
ditional courses. 

b. Develop a list of regional students who have graduated 
and are in non-traditional careers for counselors to use 
as a resource in educational/career planning with stu- 
dents. 

Placement — Is the placement program used for students in 
transition to employment or further education gender-fair? 

a. Provide regional shadowing experiences for students who 
are anticipating a non-traditional career. Counselors 



could also be involved for direct experience in a non-tra- 
ditional career setting, 
b. Present a regional seminar during Women's History 
Month about placement in non-traditional careers, fea- 
turing male and female speakers who were recent re- 
gional graduates and are in non-traditional careers. 

Special Populatiois — Are the identification, assessment, career 
planning, and counseling methods used with special popula- 
tions gender-fair? 

a. Host a joint inservice with the Special Needs Coordinator, 
the Building Fairness Coordinator, and regional counselors 
to develop guidelines and methods for assisting special 
students with gender fair assessment and career plan- 
ning. 

b. Present an inservice on the role of the systems director. 
Special Needs Coordinator, the Building Fairness Coordi- 
nator, and the counselor in the assessment of special stu- 
dents. 

Sex Equity — Is there a plan for giving information and guidance 
'o students to increase awareness of non-traditional careers? 
Each of the following plans should include non-traditional ca- 
reer activities: 

a. Assist the regional system in the implementation of the 
activities written into the Building Fairness Plan. 

b. Assist the student services committee in the implemen- 
tation of the sex equity objective in the Regional GBO 
Plan. 

c. Assist the regional systew in the implementation of the 
sex equity improvement objective in the Guidance and 
Counseling Improvement Plan. 

FoUow-Up — Are the methods used to develop, gather, and de- 
liver information from program completers and leavers free of 
gender-bias? 

a. Surveying the regional graduates from the past three 
years and infusing the information into a peer counseling 
program. 
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b. Develop a follow-up survey infused with Building Fair- 
ness concepts, and administer to recent graduates. Dis- 
seminate the information to administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents, counselors, and parents. 

The Building Fairness Coordinator and the Building Fairness Consul- 
tant should attend each meeting of the student services committee, 
as applicable, serving as a resource for development and implemen- 
tation of Building Fairness activities as identified in the Building 
Fairness Plan, the Regional GBO Plan, and/or the Counseling and 
Guidance Improvement Plan. 

Curriculum 

In the past, vocational education materials have been a major source 
of gender bias. Re':entiy, there have been major efforts to correct 
this problem; however, there are improvements that still need to be 
carried out. 

Curriculum materials which portray gender biases can hinder self 
awareness, imply false values, and limit personal goals and career 
choices for both female and male students. Biased materials limit the 
range of occupations demonstrated through the representation of 
traditional roles and career expectations. By these limitations, stu- 
dents are not presented with fair choices and options. Without fair 
choices being presented, male and female students are kept from re- 
alizing their fullest potential and, in many cases, prepare unrealisti- 
cally for the work world. 
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The purpose of evaluating, revising* and/or developing curriculum 
materials infused with gender-fairness concepts is to realize equal 
educational and career opportunities for all students. In general, 
curriculum materials should be presented with an equal balance of 
females and males, have gender-fair language, present non-tradi- 
tional career choices for all students, and present occupational de- 
scriptions that are gender-fair. When evaluating curriculum materi- 
als for gender fairness, four areas should be considered: 

1. Language 

2. Social/Occupational Roles 

3. Omission of Information 

4. Physical Appearance 

Language 

Gender-biased language arbitrarily assigns characteristics and/or 
roles on the basis of gender. Eliminating biased language from mate- 
rial and substituting gender-fair language will promote proper "fair" 
word usage and free the reader from assumed biases. Guidelines to 
follow in evaluating material for language use could include checking 
for the following: 

Use of gender neutral terms* in occupational descriptions, e.g., 
postal worker instead of mailman. 

General use of male terms, e.g., "To Whom It May Concern" in- 
stead of "Dear Sir." 

Use of men in leadership roles, e.g., "The president wrote his 
paper"; proper use should be, "the president wrote his/her pa- 
per. 
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2. 
3. 
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4. Placement of male terms, e.g., males always before females. 

5. Women are referred to as girls and ladies while men are re- 
ferred to as men. 

Questions to ask in checking written material for gender-fair lan- 
guage may include 

1. Is the word "he** used to include both females and males? 

2. Is the word "she" used in conjunction with a stereotyped occu- 
pation? 

3. Are women portrayed as subordinate and dependent upon 
men? 

4. Are women described by their appearance or family role while 
men are described in terms of accomplishments? 

5. Is gender-fair language used throughout the material or are 
there inconsistencies? 

Social/Occupational Roles 

Developing guidelines for evaluating materials for biased portrayal of 
social and occupational roles should begin with checking material for 

1. Occupational options that are presented equally for both 
women and men. 

2. Presentation of females and males possessing a variety of hu- 
man characteristics. 

3. Women and men being given only traditional roles and respon- 
sibilities. 

4. Family references which include both men and women. 
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Questions to ask when checking material for omission of information 
could include 

1. Are women in history referred to as often as men? 

2. Are men and women portrayed equally in quest of non-tradi- 
tional occupations? 

3. Are women acknowledged for their achievements as com- 
pletely as men? 

Physical Appearance 

Material evaluation on physical appearance criteria should be con- 
cerned with physical descriptions that are unrelated to the perfor- 
mance of the job. Materials should be checked for male or female 
appearance or grooming which is uncalled for within the constraints 
of the work situation. 

Questions to ask when evaluating material for physical appearance 
may include 

1. Are males presented as not being concerned with clothing and 
hairstyle? 

2. Are men refened to in terms of accomplishments and women 
in terms of appearance? 

3. Do the men appear as much larger in size and robust and 
women as small and frail? 

4. Are men portrayed as mechanically inclined while women are 
confused? 
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5. Are men actively involved in meaningful activities while 
women just observe and seem to be only concerned with their 
appearance? 

Two topics not discussed in this section were evaluation methods for 
audiovisual material and methods for using gender-biased materials 
in non-biased ways. 

The Building Fairness Consultant can provide technical assistance for 
evaluation of audiovisual materials and give creative ways to use bi- 
ased materials. The consultant can also assist in a more in-depth 
look at evaluating materials for gender biases which could include in- 
service and material resources for the development of checklists for 
a variety of regional personnel. 

Students 

In reviewing the ideas presented in this chapter, it is obvious that all 
topics, methods, activities, and subjects discussed relate to the same 
purpose: to plan for, promote, and realize a gender-fair environment 
for students. Increasing the equity knowledge level of vocational in- 
structors, counselors, and administrators to that of developing skills 
to take action and become advocates, is essential in this process. 
Leadership in equity issues by regional educators is not only a key 
component in the process of regional program development, but es- 
sential in providing equity role models for students to also become 
advocates. 

I3i> 
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In addition to the many topics already discussed which will assist 
students in developing equity awareness and skills, they should also 
be assisted in becoming awaie of equity issues in relation to their 
educational setting, the work world, their family environment, and in 
relation to their own values, interests, and abilities. 

1. Education — Are students encouraged to enroll in non-tradi- 
tional courses? Do students plan classes based on their own 
interests for future training, education, and/or career choice? 
Do instructors exhibit gender-fair behavior and expect the 
same of all students? 

2. Work World — Are students exposed to up-to-date, gender-fair 
career information about the work world? Do students realize 
the pay inequities in the work world? Arc students exposed to 
non-traditional role models from the community? 

3. Family — Do parents assist in course selection related to career 
decisions? Are the parents biased in their views of male and 
female occupational roles? Are female family members en- 
couraged to further education, training, and career paths equal 
to the males? 

4. Personal Awareness — Are female students biased in their 
views of career choice? Are studt-nts aware of their abilities in 
relation to career choice? Do non-traditional students feel at 
ease with their course/career selection? 

Activities to address these issues could include the following: 

1. Assisting in organizing a regional non-traditional career day 
which features men and women who are employed in math, 
science, and computer-related careers. 

2. Organizing and disseminating a monthly regional student ca- 
reer letter which highlights information on the work world, the 
modem family, and parents in the career development process. 
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3. Developing a career unit for students to explore their values 
and interests in relation to career choice and the infusion of the 
concepts into the curriculum. 

4. Assisting students in development of a peer counseling pro- 
gram, featuring methods of eliminating gender biases. 

5. Assisting in developing and presenting a seminar on career de- 
cisionmaking skills for students. 

The Building Fairness Consultant, in conjunction with the Building 
Fairness Coordinator, can provide many in-depth resources and di- 
rect technical assistance services for students of the regional system. 
Their expertise can connect the region with state personnel and net- 
works to assist in meeting students' equity needs. 

Parents and the Community 

This chapter would not be complete if Building Fairness issues were 
not considered to include parents and the comi lity. This group of 
individuals, which would include regional advisory committees with 
representatives from business and industry, is extremely influential 
to regional programming and can provide input essential to program 
development. 

When developing Building Fairness programs with parents and com- 
munity members, three general areas should be addressed: 

1. General awareness of Building Fairness issues. 

2. Use of Building Fairness concepts in the home. 

3. Interest in schooling activities. 
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The following concepts are included in those which can be considered 
when assessing parents* levels of equity development. 

General Awareness 

1. Encouragement is given to both female and male children to 
consider a wide range of occupations including non-traditional 
choices. 

2. Both parents can assist children in examining material for gen- 
der biases. 

3. Material is made available to children concerning women's and 
men's contributions to society. 

In the Home 

1. Family chores are not divided by gender. 

2. Encouragement is given equally to both male and female chil- 
dren to actively participate in sports. 

3. Both female and male children are disciplined equally. 
Schooling Activities 

1. Equal support and encouragement to female and male partici- 
pation in academic and extracurricular activities. 

2. Equity issues discussed with the children's teachers. 

3. Encouragement is given to the school library to stock materials 
and books featuring nonstereotyped males and females. 

Activities to address these issues could include 

1. Developing a parent/community Building Fairness survey to 
assess the status of equity awareness. 

2. Sponsoring a regional parent/community night focused on par- 
ent involvement in the career development of youth. 
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3. Developing a regional Building Fairness media campaign for lo- 
cal radio stations and newspapers, focused on excellence in vo- 
cational programs through gender fairness. 

4. Hosting a meeting with parents and community members to 
discuss Building Fairness activities and accomplishments which 
would include development of methods in which the regional 
system and the community can participate cooperatively. 

5. Develop a community equity action group of parents and busi- 
ness leaders to make presentations to local school boards and 
the regional boards of control on initiating action for equity. 

The Building Fairness Consultant can assist in the development of in- 
depth planning for assisting parent/community members in equity 
awareness and action. 
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Developing the Building Opportunity Section of the Student 
Services Plan 
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Implementation of the Student Services Plan 

Completion and approval of the Student Services Plan is only the first 

step in the process of developing a regional stuucnt services system. 

Unless it is implemented, the plan serves no purpose. The following 

lists some key points in the implementation of the Student Services 

Plan: 

1. Identify committee leadership 

In order to accomplish anything, a group needs a leader or 
leaders. Establishing a chairperson and/or identifying coordi- 
nators (even voluntary coordinators) for each of the four areas 
will aid in providing direction for plan implementation. 
Chapter 3 contains information on leadership development. 

2. Set priorities 

Using the plan, decide which goals and activities from each stu- 
dent services area represent immediate needs. The committee 
can decide the order of importance. The key is to set achiev- 
able short-term goals. The task of developing a regional stu- 
dent services system, as with EFE itself, may seem over- 
whelming unless it is broken into step-by-step procedures 
leading toward long-range goals. 

3. Establish sub-committees and/or responsible person- 
nel for priority goals 

Using the priorities identified as immediate needs, establish 

sub-committees or identify responsible personnel to work on 

these goals and the activities prescribed to accomplish them in 

the plan. These committees should consist of SSC members 
with expertise related to those priorities. 

4. Set deadlines 

Decide when each sub-committee or individual working on pri- 
orities will complete their activities. These deadlines may re- 
volve around regular meeting dates of the SSC. An important 
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job of the SSC chairperson/leader will be to keep the commit- 
tees on task. 

5. Use the Student Services Plan as the SSC agenda 

The plan should be utilized at each student services committee 
meeting as a guide to the next steps. The plan, if incorporated 
into the regular SSC meetings, will provide consistent direction 
and assist in keeping the committee viable. 

6. Update the Student Services Plan regularly 

Utilize needs assessment and evaluation data as well as com- 
mittee recommendations to revise the plan (once per year). An 
out-of-date plan is essentially useless. 

7. Develop an evaluation system 

The SSC should develop methods to evaluate the regional stu- 
dent services program. The ideal would be to write a brief 
progress report for the board of control each year. This report 
could contain materials developed by the SSC, activities com- 
pleted, needs assessment and evaluation data, and recommen- 
dations for future directions. Information on evaluation is in- 
cluded in Chapter 3. 

8. Seek administrative support 

Consistently keep all appropriate administrators apprised of 
SSC service committee activities and directions. Official ap- 
proval is necessary to undertake any major changes, new di- 
rections, or expenditures. 

9. Encourage staff development 

Many of the goals within the plan may require some inservice 
of SSC members in order to be accomplished. The State has 
established a network of consultants to assist committees with 
inservice and technical assistance. The SSC meeting is an ideal 
forum for staff development activities. In addition, some 
funding may be available to sponsor members to attend events 
and conferences. 
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Promote articulation 

The SSC cannot operate in a vacuum. The EFE region is com- 
prised of various personnel, committees, and institutions. In 
order to accomplish certain goals within the plan it may be es- 
sential to cooperate with other regional committees, institu- 
tions, or agencies, or to have SSC members act as liaisons to 
these other entities. 
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CHAPTER 6 
ARTICULATION 



Articulation is defined as both to join and to clarify. In student ser- 
vices the dual definition is appropriate. The student services com- 
mittee cannot operate as an isolated body; it represents a single 
component within the regional vocational system. The success of the 
EFE system depends on each component operating effectively and in 
conjunction. It is essential, therefore, that the student services com- 
mittees actively engage in "joining" with other appropriate groups 
and personnel both within and outside of the regional vocational 
system. The purposes, goals, and objectives of the SSC must be de- 
veloped in concert with appropriate others. In order to accomplish 
this, a mutual understanding of the goals of each party and the ben- 
efits of cooperation is necessary. Articulation is the process which 
insures that each component operates in support of the whole. 

Articulation for Regional Student Services 
There are various approaches to articulation within regional student 
services. All of them are important; however, committee efforts may 
focr ; on some more than others, depending upon specific regional 
needs. The following diagrams the categories of articulation neces- 
sary for effective regional student services: 

I. Intra-regional Articulation 
A. Horizontal 
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1. Between member schools within the EFE system. 



The student services committee itself is a medium 
of articulation. In order to achieve its goals the 
committee must be comprised of active members 
who represent each school in the region. SSC plan- 
ning, recommendations, and activities are not truly 
regionwide without the participation of all member 
schools. 



Sample activities include 

* organization and participation in the SSC 

* development of regional needs assessment 

* development of regional student services plan 

2. Between the four areas of student services 
(Guidance, Building Fairness, Building Opportunity, 
and Special Needs). 

Consideration needs to be given to organizing and 
articulating all four areas of student services to 
meet unique regional needs in the most effective 
and efficient manner (see Chapter 2, 
"Organization"). 

Sample activities include 

* representation on the SSC from all four areas 

* critique of each area of the Student Services Plan 
by representatives of all four areas 

* develop activities integrating area goals 

3. Between the SSC and other EFE committees and 
personnel. 

The SSC should work in conjunction with the re- 
gional program committees, program advisory 
committees, vocational instructors, and other ap- 
propriate regional personnel to infuse student ser- 
vices into the entire EFE system. 



Sample activities include 

* SSC members appointed as liaison to each voca- 
tional program committee 
186 
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* provide inservice to vocational education 
faculty on topics of interest related to student 
services 

* develop student registration aids in conjunction 
with instructors illustrating course sequences for 
vocational tracks 

Vertical 

1. Between the SSC and the community college 

It is strongly recommended that the regional SSC 
cooperate and involve the local community col- 
lege(s) in committee planning and activities. Many 
SSCs have community college student services per- 
sonnel as permanent members. Articulation of re- 
gional student services with the community college 
is essential to develop coordination of secondary 
and post-secondary regional programs. 

Sample activities include 

* develop articulated regional course sequences 
between the regional schools and the community 
college 

* invite community college student services per- 
sonnel to participate as regular members of the 
SSC 

* develop agreement to utilize community college 
placement services for regional students 

2. Between the SSC and administration 

Though articulation with administration is a given, 
it is not always efficient or properly approached. 
The systems director, administrative council, and 
the board of control should be kept consistently 
informed of committee activity. The Student Ser- 
vices Plan will assist in communication of commit- 
tee goa.'s, activities, and recommendations. How- 
ever, in order to receive approval and support, the 
SSC will need to effectively convey to administra- 
tion the nitionale behind the Student Services Plan 
and its basis in student need. 
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Sample activities include 

* SSC personnel making a presentation to the 
board of control on the contents of the Student 
Services Plan 

* SSC representative appointed as liaison to the 
administrative council 

* invite appropriate administrators to participate 
in specidc planning activities 

Extra-regional 
A. Horizontal 

1. Between the SSC and related local agencies 

There are various agencies which should be consid- 
ered in regional student services planning. These 
include JTPA, DORS, and Job Service. There may be 
appropriate situations to include outside agency 
personnel as ex officio members of the student ser- 
vices committee. 

Sample activities include 

* develop regional agency referral guide 

* invite agency personnel to participate in appro- 
priate SSC sponsored events (e.g., regional career 
fair) 

* develop system to identify students who may 
benefit from agency services 

2. Between the SSC and local business and industry 

One nf the ultimate goals if education is the place- 
ment of all students into the labor market. Articu- 
lation with business and industry is vital in order to 
accomplish this goal. The SSC should cooperate with 
and involve personnel within the regional business 
community as appropriate. 

Sample activities include 

* develop an advisory council to the SSC, 
including area business personnel 
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* develop a regional speakers bureau, incluc ng 
members of the business community in non-tra- 
ditional careers 

* develop a guide to local career opportunities 
with business input and assistance 

3. Between the SSC and other EFE regions 

There may be occasions when it is beneficial to 
work with other regional student services commit- 
tees or personnel. This may include cooperating to 
implement activities that are too expensive, time 
consuming, or difficult to provide for one SSC alone. 
Another example of inter-regional articulation 
would be to share expertise from one SSC to an- 
other for inservice and training. 

Sample activities include 

* develop a multi-regional career fair 

* invite members of other SSCs with specific ex- 
pertise to inservice the SSC in needed areas 

* share resources and information at a once a year 
multi-regional SSC meeting 

Vertical 

1 . Between the SSC and DAVTE 

The SSC should cooperate, articulate, and utilize the 
technical assistance and resources provided to the 
regional systems by the State Board of Education. 
The SSC should be apprised of stated policies on EFE 
and student services. In addition, the SSC should 
utilize the services provided by the state Career 
Guidance/Counseling and Building Fairness 
(consultant) Network. 

Sample activities include 

* representative from the SSC could attend 
statewide systems directors meetings as appro- 
priate 



* utilize the Career Guidance and Building Fairness 
consultants to provide technical assistance and 
SSC inservice 

* maintain regular contact with the state student 
services consultants through the SSC chairperson 

2. Between the SSC and the university 

When appropriate, the SSC should cooperate and 
articulate with the state universities. 

Sample activities include 

* participation in staff development and training 
programs related to student services sponsored 
by the university 

* developing student course equivalency and 
transfer information 

* cooperating with special projects related to de- 
velopment of student services in EFE 

Methods for Developing Articulation of Student Services 
There are characteristics common to successful articulation. The fol- 
lowing may be considered principles of effective articulation: 

1. Administrative support of the SSC 

The SSC has two distinct functions: the first is to act in an advi- 
sory capacity for the EFE region and submit recommendations 
on regional student services to administration through the Stu- 
dent Services Plan; the second function is to operate as the 
working committee to implement all regional student services 
goals and activities. The SSC in working with others may de- 
velop excellent articulation activities and strategies and rec- 
ommend them to administration; however, the SSC in many 
cases lacks the authority to implement these plans on its own. 
The SSC must obtain administrative approval and support to 
begin developing successful articulation activities and strate- 
gies. 
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Effective SSC leadership 



Articulation requires the development of effective leadership 
within the SSC. Specific committee members must be identified 
to make contacts with or act as liaison to other groups or per- 
sonnel. The SSC needs to be focused to decide on possible ar- 
ticulation activities, develop strategies, settle disputes, and 
agree on recommendations. SSC leadership will not only affect 
articulation efforts, but the success of the committee as a 
whole. 

3. Involvement of all appropriate parties 

Articulation can only be successful if all parties necessary to 
develop and implement the goals, activities, and strategies 
participate. 

4. Clear benefits to all parties 

One of the most common reasons efforts at articulation fail is a 
lack of commitment from personnel necessary to achieve the 
goal. AU parties concerned must see the benefits resulting in 
cooperative efforts as outweighing the investment of time and 
money needed to accomplish the task. 

5. Articulated goals and activities should be included in 
the Student Services Plan 

This insures agreement from all committee members on the 
goals for articulation and it defines the specific activities and 
populations involved. In addition, the pian (in most cases) will 
have been officially approved by administration. This section 
of the plan may be developed in conjunction and agreement 
with all parties involved. Copies may then be furnished to all 
parties as a written agreement or plan of articulation. 

6. Open and organized communication between all parties 

Articulation efforts should be formalized when possible; spe- 
cific meetings dates should be set, agendas mailed out, and 
minutes kept to insure a clear understanding of the proposed 
activities and/or strategies for all parties. 
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7. 



Prioritize initial goals 



Once goals have been developed on articulation for the Student 
Services Plan, it is important to prioritize them in relation to 
regional need and practicality. The priority goals should be di- 
vided into the steps needed to accomplish them and deadlines 
set for completion of each step. 

8. Clearly define responsibilities 

All parties involved in articulation activities should agree to 
speciHc assignments in order to accomplish each goal. 

9. Activities should be based on student need 

Activities undertaken by the SSC that have no basis in student 
need are a misuse of staff, time, and funds. Furthermore, the 
benefits to articulation are more readily apparent to all parties 
when there is a clear indication of student need. 

10. Focus on mutual goals rather than individual turf 

The key to articulation is to cooperate in order to achieve goals 
of benefit to all parties involved. The term articulation implies 
cooperation between different parties, all of whom have many 
diverse purposes and agendas. Efforts at articulation will fall 
apart if the focus is diverted from common goals to individual 
agendas. Special SSC meetings should be scheduled and neces- 
sary parties invited to achieve goals. The meeting agenda 
should be centered on areas of mutual interest and need. If 
necessary, an SSC sub-committee or specific area representa- 
tive should be assigned to facilitate articulation efforts beyond 
the SSC 

(adapted from Avenues for Articulation, James P. Long, The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1986) 
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CHAPTER 1 



GENERAL COUNSELING SERVICES 

The regional vocational systems will need to provide educational, ca- 
reer, and personal counseling, as well as information and counseling, 
to facilitate understanding of self, personal goals, values, and needs. 
Each region should base their approach to general counseling services 
on student need and practical methods. The regional student ser- 
vices committees when planning for the development and/or im- 
provement of regional counseling services should consider the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Are there regionwide student needs for certain counseling 
services? 

The student services committee should identify needs which 
are common to all member schools and associated agencies. 
The great number of possibilities (e.g., high drop-out level, 
drug and alcohol abuse, teen pregnancy, single parents, and de- 
cisionmaking) preclude the committee's ability to address all 
issues. These needs should be prioritized and considered in 
terms of their level of impact on students. If specific counsel- 
ing-related problems exist which impede a student's ability to 
benefit from the educational system or that interfere with the 
functioning of the regional vocational system, the SSC should 
consider these high priority issues which should be addressed. 

2. How can identified needs be managed through the regional 
student services committee? 

Activities and methods to address student needs for general 
counseling services must be appropriate to regional delivery. 
Many of the methods used to facilitate counseling-related 
needs are best suited for local application (e.g., individual coun- 
seling sessions or group counseling). The student services 
committee must approach each need with regionally-oriented 
activities that can be practically developed and implemented. 



3. How can regional counseling services be provided which facili- 
tate each of the four areas student services? 

The regional student services committees should be comprised 
of members which represent all four areas. When the guidance 
section of the Student Services Plan is being developed, com- 
mittee members from each area should provide input. Fur- 
thermore, special populations and Building Fairness/ Building 
Opportunity issues should be considered when developing re- 
gional needs assessments. The data provided by these assess- 
ments wiU assist in the prioritizing of general counseling needs 
and in planning which incorporates all areas of student ser- 
vices. Many activities ar v methods to deliver regional coun- 
seling services can be structured to integrate all four areas. 

Sample General Counseling Activities for Regional Systems 
The following activities and methods are suggested as possible ap- 
proaches to meeting needs for regional counseling services consider- 
ing each of the four student services areas. 

1. Development of a Regional Counseling Services Refer- 
ral Guide 

The development of a comprehensive guide of referral sources 
for counseling services, disseminated to all regional student 
services and vocational personnel, may be an appropriate SSC 
activity. This guide could be structured to include information 
on all local counseling agencies, how to access services, and 
what situations wanant referral. The guide could also include 
referral information specific to special populations, single par- 
ents and homemakers, and sex equity. This is m example of 
how activities can be developed to integrate all student ser- 
vices areas. 
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Development of standardized regional counseling poli- 
cies 

Regional counseling needs or activities may require the adop- 
tion of a statement of policies for regional counseling services 
which would be approved by the Board of Control. These poli- 
cies would apply to all member schools and address issues re- 
lated to appropriate referral procedures, confidf;ntiality issues, 
and appropriate counseling practices for school counselors. 
These policies may also define counseling services available to 
students, including specific services for special populations, 
single parents, and homemakers available within the region. 

Development of a regional counseling services brochure 

This brochure could be developed based on regional counseling 
policies. It could include information on access and services 
• available, including specific services for special populations, 
single parents, and homemakers. 

Inservice of SSC members on counseling techniques for 
special populations 

The SSC may identify through the regional needs assessment 
that there is a need for staff development in the area of coun- 
seling special populations. The state career guidance consultant 
could be contacted to assist the committee in the identification 
of appropriate inservice providers or materials. These inser- 
vices or materials may be presented during a meeting of the 
SSC, or the committee could schedule a workshop open to all 
counselors and other appropriate personnel within the EFE 
system. 

Develop a guide to regional student services personnel 
with expertise in specific counseling areas 

This guide would provide regional student services personnel 
with a "consultant" listing of expertise available within the re- 
gion to assist with specific types of student problems. This 
would promote sharing of resources and articulation of the four 
student services areas, as well as with other institutions and 
agencies. 
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6. Inservice on awareness of sex equity in career coun- 
seling 



Awareness of issues related to sex equity in career counseling 
has been identified as a priority need in many EFE regions. SSC 
committees can contact the state Building Fairness Consultant 
for assistance and inservice on the development of methods for 
providing equity-based career counseling and planning. 



Sample Regional Planning for General Counseling Services 
The following page provides an example of regional counseling ser- 
vices outlined in the regional GBO Plan of one EFE region (see Exam- 
ple lA). 
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CHAPTER 2 
ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 



The student services committees of the regional vocational systems 
will need to provide assistance to staff on the process and procedures 
of student assessment and evaluation. In addition, the SSC will be 
responsible to facilitate student awareness and understanding of 
their interests, abilities, skills, and aptitudes in relation '.o future ed- 
ucation and career choice. The identification of student interests and 
abilities is essential to vocational program planning. It is also a key 
component in comprehensive regional educational and career plan- 
ning programs for students. Every individual has unique needs, in- 
terests, and abilities. Assessment and evaluation provide the vehicle 
to identify these individual characteristics; professionals can utilize 
these characteristics to assist students in making appropriate educa- 
tional and career decisions. The following outlines considerations 
related to assessment and evaluation which should be weighed by 
student services committees in the development of their Student 
Services Plan: 

1. What types of assessment and evaluation are needed? 

Assessment and evaluation niay refer to the use of instruments 
and procedures (e.g., to measure student interests, abilities, and 
values) to facilitate decisionmaking and career planning. This 
may also be accomplished through the development of a pro- 
gram/system to assess and evaluate students utilizing test 
scores, counselor and teacher assessments, parent/student in- 
terviews, and student observation. Assessment and evalu- 
ation information is also necessary to provide information to 
support regional vocational programs (e.g., student interests in 
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a specific program should be great enough to insure enroll- 
ments). 

What funding is available to support assessment and 
evaluation? 

A. Counseling and Guidance 

A comprehensive regional counseling and guidance pro- 
gram will provide an assessment program focused on 
identifying student values, personality traits, career 
choice problems, occupational interests, abilities, and ap- 
titudes related to educational and career choices. This 
program should be directed at meeting the needs of all 
students and student services issues. Funding to develop 
and support this type of program may be available 
through the Career Guidance/Counseling Improvement 
Grants through ISBE/DAVTE. 

B. Special Needs 

The Carl D. Perkins Act of 1984 provides setaside funding 
for services to special needs populations, which include 
handicapped, disadvantaged and limited-English-profi- 
cient persons. Specifically, funding is available to provide 
each special needs student enrolled in a vocational edu- 
cation program an assessment of his/her interests, abili- 
ties, and special needs. These funds are available only 
for vocational assessment activities that are above and 
beyond those offered to all students. Vocational assess- 
ment for special needs students should begin as early as 
the 8th grade to insure adequate information has been 
collected for appropriate placement into 9th grade voca- 
tional orientation classes. 

C Building Fairness 

The acquisition and/or development of regional assess- 
ment and evaluation instruments and systems should in- 
clude the examination of all materials and approaches for 
gender-fair language and content. The Building Fairness 
Plan provides funding to support sex-equitable assess- 
ment and evaluation materials and activities. 



EX Building Opportunity 

Funding is available to provide areas of the state with the 
greatest need assistance in developing programs for sin- 
gle parents and homemakers. Individuals within Build- 
ing Opportunity programs will have a need for assess- 
ment and evaluation services, particularly in the area of 
career planning. All EFE regions should provide services 
to single parents and homemakers as appropriate. 

3. What is the role of the student services committee in 
assessment and evaluation? 

The student services committee should identify appropriate 
strategies and instruments to provide comprehensive regional 
assessment and evaluation. Furthermore, the SSC should inte- 
grate the goals of all four areas of student services into the 
planning and implementation of regional assessment and eval- 
uation services. 



Sample Regional Assessment and Evaluation Activities 
The following activities and methods are suggested as possible ap- 
proaches to assessment and evaluation services, integrating the four 
areas of the regional student services program: 

1. Develop a common bank of interest and ability as- 
sessment tools used regionwide 

Utilizing the state Career Guidance Consultant for technical as- 
sistance, the committee may preview, critique, and recommend 
specific interest inventories and ability assessments for pur- 
chase and use by all regional schools. 

2. Inservice on assessment interpretation 

The SSC may request that the stare Career Guidance Consultant 
provide inservice and resources on methods of test interpreta- 
tion and utilization. 
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3. Appoint a sub-committee to examine assessment mate- 
rials for gender-fair language and content 



This sub-committee may be chaired by the regional Building 
Fairness Coordinator (if one exists). The state Building Fairness 
Consultant may provide resources and technical assistance. 
The sub-committee could develop recommendations for gen- 
der-fair assessments and evaluation practices. 

4. Develop a regional assessment and evaluation program 
for special needs students 

The SSC, with the assistance of the regional Special Needs Coor- 
dinator, may develop a system to provide comprehensive as- 
sessment and evaluation to students who are members of spe- 
cial populations within regional vocational courses. The em- 
phasis within the SSC should be on cooperation between coun- 
selors and special needs personnel to provide the most effec- 
tive services to these populations. The following page provides 
a graphic representation of the levels of vocational assessment 
for special needs students. This diagram may be used in the 
development of assessment and evaluation for regional plan- 
ning with special populations. 
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LEVELS OF 
VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 



LIVIL 
I 



Cumuiatlvt 
Data Raviaw 

Carttf Intartat 
Tatting 

AptKudt Tasting 
Ability Tatting 
Studant Intarviaw 
Parant Intarviaw 
Taachar Intarviaw 
tnfonnal Taachar Aasatsmanta 
Studant Obsarvatlon 



I^EL II 

Cumulative Data Review Aptitude Testing 
Career interest Testing Ability Testing 
Student Interview Parent Interview 
Teacher Interview Informal Teacher Assessments 
Student Observation 

Caraar Maturity Ratlnga Job Readinesa 
Work Samplaa Work-Raiatad Bahaviort 
Learning Styfa Invenloriaa 



LEVEL III 

Cumulative Data Review Career lnt«#rest Testing Aptitude Testing 
Ability Testing Student Interview Parent Interview Teacher Interview 
Informal Teacher Assessments Student Observation 

Career Maturity Ratings Job Readiness Work Samples 
Work-Related Behaviors Learning Style Inventories 

Simulated Job Station Functional Living Skilla Production Work 
Situational Aaaeaamant Contracted Work 
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CHAPTER 3 
CAREER INFORMATION 



Career information includes a vast amount of information and can be 
facilitated using a variety of methods and services. When consider- 
ing career information, the following two components are included: 

1. Labor market information (LMI) and 

2. Occupational information. 

Labor Market Information 

Labor market information (LMI) is most frequently defined as in- 
formation which describes the local labor market. This type of in- 
formation is geographical in nature and is focused on an area in 
which workers can generally change jobs without a change of resi- 
dence. LMI may include information about salary, demand, and the 
number and types of jobs available within a local community or 
metropolitan area. 

LMI can help regional students 

1. Become aware of the types of careers and career trends within 
their local area/labor market; 

2. Understand the function and operation of the local labor mar- 
ket to assist in making realistic career choices; and 

3. Find appropriate employment. 
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Occupational Information 

Occupational information may be considered more general and in- 
cludes a wide variety of career topics including 

1 . Occupational literacy; 

2. Job descriptions; 

3. Training and education requirements; 

4. Wage and salary infjrmation; 

5. Aptitudes and interests related to a job; and 

6. Future job uends. 

Regional students need to be aware of careers through up-to-date oc- 
cupational information. This information may assist them in making 
career decisions in relation to their values, interests, and abilities. 

Development and implementation of regional occupational informa- 
tion programs will assist students to 

1. Become aware of a variety of careers which relate their at- 
tributes and desires to specific occupations and assist them in 
making more informed career choices; 

2. Become aware of training/educational requirements of careers 
being considered in order to enable a career to realistically fit 
with personal skills. 

3. Develop skills in locating and using career information which 
will foster interest and motivation. 

4. Develop an understanding of occupational and economic trends 
and consequences of career choice. 
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There is a variety of labor market and occupational information 
available to regional systems. A key resource which may be utilized 
is the publication. Labor Market Information: A Vocational Education 
Planning Guide, developed by the Illinois Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (lOICC). Other sources that may be consid- 
ered for locating this type of information Include the following: 

1. State-based career information delivery system 

HORIZONS 

217 East Monroe, Suite 203 
Springfield, IL 62706 
217/785-0789 

2. State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

Director 

Illinois Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
217 East Monroe, Suite 203 
217/785-0789 

3. U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration - Region V 
230 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/353-0313 

4. U.S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics - Region V 
9th Floor - Federal Office Building 
230 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/353-1880 
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5. Government Printing Office Bookstore 

Room 1463, 14th Floor 

Everett McKinley Dirksen Building 

219 S. Dearborn 

Chicago, IL 60604 

312/353-5133 



Integrating Labor Market Information and Occupational 
Information into the Regional EFE Plan 

Career information, which includes labor market and occupational 
information, has been identified as one of the key components within 
a regional student services plan. The purpose of this section is to 
provide examples of activities which will assist in meeting the career 
information objective of the regional plan. These activities will also 
assist in integrating career information into the four areas of Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Building Fairness, Special Needs, and Single Par- 
ents and Homemakers (Building Opportunity). 

Activities listed in this section should be implemented on an inte- 
grated basis. That is, each regional activity developed should ad- 
dress each of the four areas. 

Examples of addressing all four areas into one activity could be im- 
plemented as follows: 

1. A regional job shadow-'ng program may be developed to pro- 
vide occupational information. To integrate all four areas, the 
program would include 

a. non-traditional sites (Building Fairness); 

b. sites applicable to special needs students; and 

jf;s 
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c. student participation, which would include those who are 
single parents and homemakers. 



2. A regional career resource center may be developed to provide 
occupational information. To integrate all four areas, the pro- 
gram would include 

a. material that is gender fair; 

b. material applicable to special needs populations; and 

c. access that is assured for single parents and homemakers. 

Listed below are individual labor market and occupational informa- 
tion activities which address each of the four areas. They are listed 
separately to give examples which can provide labor market and oc- 
cupational information experiences. 



Counseling and Guidance 

1. Develop a regional career resource library which contains local 
and state labor market information and current occupational 
information sources. 

2. Develop a classroom unit which develops skills for locating and 
using labor market and occupational information. 

3. Purchase a computerized career information system to be used 
by all the schools in the region for students to have access to 
occupational information. 

Building Fairness 

1. Provide a career day which features speakers from a variety of 
occupations, including those in non-traditional careers. 

2. Provide tleld trips, business tours, and job shadowing of a vari- 
ety of local occupations, including women and men in non-tra- 
ditional roles. 




3. Administer a career interest inventory, have students research 
their top three career choices, and discuss their results, high- 
lighting non-traditional career information and choices. 

4. Develop a checklist for students to utilize in evaluating occupa- 
tional information for gender fairness. 

Special Needs 

1. Develop a regional special needs job shadowing program whose 
sites are representative of the local labor market applicable to 
special populations. 

2. Administer a vocational assessment to those identified with 
special needs; based on the results, develop for their use ap- 
propriate labor market/occupational information materials for 
placement in the regional career resource library. 

3. Provide a career fair with representatives from a variety of ca- 
reers, including persons with special needs who are employed 
in the area. 

Building Opportunity 

1. Identify the teenage single parents within the regional system 
and assist them with access to current labor market and occu- 
pational information (e.g., career resource library). 

2. Administer a career interest assessment, which includes the 
region's teenage single parents. Using the top three careers 
identified, develop an occupational analysis checklist for stu- 
dents to use for career exploration and preparation. 

3. Develop a regional career letter disseminated to all students in 
the region, including single parents, which includes LMI, cur- 
rent occupational information, job search/keep, and interview 
tips. 

The following examples are pages taken from a Regional Guidance by 
Objectives Plan which address labor market information and occupa- 
tional information (see Examples 3A and 3B). 
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Nooda 



Need for awacenesa 
of current Labor 
ffarket Information 
and future trends ir 
order to make infor* 
med declaions* 
Information should 
be at the Local/ 
Regional # and Natior^l 
levels* 



Need to educate and 
inform guidance 
services staff and 
other faculty in 
methods utilizing 
LffI information* 



17i 



McUiOfIt 



Stall 
flosponslblo 



See Attachment B~ LEA 
(p«3 Promote Occupatlona 
Awareness) 



Counselors 



Bulletins to LEA 
counselors to update 
LNI information and 
other pertinent 
information on career 
opportunities. 



CEB Director 

LCA Counselors 

Voc. A^in. 

Coop Coordinators 



Cofcndsr 
liil Compl 



Pall '85 



Fall «87 



Ongoing 



Ongoing 



Cost 



Cviluaticn M3U;o'J3 



Feedback froin l»FJ\ 
counselors on usefulness. 



Report by D.O.G.S. at 
meeting with CEE Director- 
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TASKS 



ORIENTATION 

A. Explain Career 
Oevelopoient Process 



B. Explain Educational 
Opportunities 



II. BXPf£«ATIQN 



A. 



to 



Promote Self-Awareness 
(Include interests^ 
abilities/ aptitudesf 
teoperments/ values^ 
attitudes/ work habits » 
pliysical limitations) 



B. 



Promote Occupational 
Awareness 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 



2. 
3. 



6. 



Hold freshman/sophomore orientation with students and parents. 
Hold caireer days/career seminars. 
Offer classes covering careers. 
Develop ICP handbooks. 

Hold ICP conferences with individuals/groups. 

Provide information regarding expectations and responsibilities of educational 
institutions. 

Provitte Career Development information through newsletters and the public tnedia. 
Provide educational information through explaining curriculum guides/ aiding 
in course selection/ and developing four-year curriculum plan. 



Providing inventories/ assessments/ tests/ and computer guidance prograins which 
evaluate interests/ abilities/ aptitudes/ values/ attitudes/ work habitS/ 
temperments and explain physical limitations. 

Provide standardized achievement and intelligence tests as needed. 

Use progress reports/ course grades/ and teacher recoiimendations as predictors/ 

indicators of student strengths. 

Use individual and group counseling settings to further clarify values and 
discuss other exploration factors such as peer and parental feedback. 
Promote extra-curricular activity participation. 

Provide and explain the use of various occupational instnxnents such as computer 
guidance systeias/ current periodicals/ microfiche/ and resource books (such as 
the Occupational Outlooks Handbook (OOJI) and the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT). 

Provide the opportunity for field trips to various occupational arenas. 
Encourage community contact with aivJ work experience in occupational interest 
areas. 

Provide informati Oil on Apprenticeships aiid intGcnships as well as inllitary ttaininQ 
and/or careers* 

Eficourage the use of parents and faculty fnetibera as additional sources of 
occupational infornutlon. 

Provide regional LMI from IOICC# CAPS at MCC# JTPA, Job Service, Illinois 
Department of r^bor# and any other agencies. 
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Part CPkectSeiviceONectives 
Section 3. Career information 



Year 1988-1993 



Obfcctlve b. Provide methods ol and Instructing studenls In the use of c 



Needs 



1. Provide studenls with current and com- 
prehensive occupational information in order 
to assist them in maidng informed vocational 
choices - 
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irrent occupational informa 



Methods 



la. Encourage iocai districts to 
obtain computer information 
system which wiU be available to all 
students 

lb. Maite available the standard 
software for each local district 
1c. Expand regional career infor- 
mation borrowing library for coun- 
selors and students 
Id. Provide insenoce to encourage 
the implementalon of systems 
where all students are exposed to 
occupationa] information 
1e. Develop and update a region- 
wide networif of labor market 
information and placement 
If. Encourage region-wide use of 
ICP to develop student interest in 
exploring occupational information 



Responsibility 



ion 



Calendar 



la. Student Services 
Committee 



lb. SSC and Regional 
Systems Director (RSD) 
1c. Stixfent Services sub 
committee or CGS 

Id. CGS and SSC 



le.RSD, SSC 



If. SSC 



la. Ongoing 



lb. Ongoing 
1c. Ongoing 

Id. Ongoing 



1e. Ongoing 



If. Ongoing 



Cost 



la. 



lb. Soe 
SecCJa 
1c. As 
determined 

Id. As 

determined 



1e. 



If. 



Evaluation Methods 



la. Completion 



lb. Completion, tabula- 
tion 

1c. Completion, tabula- 
tion 

Id. Compiotion 



1e. Completion 



If. Completion, tabula- 
tion 
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CHAPTER 4 
EDUCATIONAL/CAREER PLANNING 



Regional students need assistance in understanding and utilizing de- 
cision-making skills. Once these skills have been developed, students 
will benefit by receiving assistance in applying these skills in the 
selection of courses and programs in planning for the future. 

Decision making 

Developing decision-making skills will assist students in becoming 
familiar with problem-solving methods for personal, social, academic, 
and career decisions. Regional students can be assisted in developing 
decision-making skills through regional activities such as seminars, 
presentations, courses, and actual course/career planning situations. 

Regional activities to develop decision-making skills may assist the 
student to 

1. Distinguish between a good and a bad decision on how to ex- 
amine alternatives; 

2. Understand how personal values relate to decision-making; 

3. Understand how to set goals, take responsibility for making de- 
cisions related to them, and understand the consequences; and 

4. Develop a personal decision-making system. 
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Educational/Career Planning 

Students in regional systems will have to apply decision-making 
skills to assist them in making proper choices for the alternatives 
which face them in the future. Alternatives which face them may in- 
clude the following: 

1. Further education/training within 



a. 


a four-year university, 


b. 


community college. 


c. 


an area vocational center. 


d. 


a community college voc-tech program, 


e. 


a technical school. 


f. 


an apprenticeship, or 


g- 


the military service 



2. Proceeding straight into the workforce 

It is the responsibility of the regional system to develop guide- 
lines/methods/activities which will assist students in planning for 
proper future placement. The assistance may include 

1. An organized regional system for specific future training op- 
tions 

2. Guidance in 

a. awareness of the variety of specific training options 
available in relation to student eligibility and qualifica- 
tions; 

b. the applicability of retraining options; 

c. admission procedures; 

d. eligibility and qualifications of specific training options; 
and 

e. financial aid information 

* cost of training/education possibilities 

* variety and type of aid available 

* application methods 
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* sources of information on financial aid 

* application deadlines 

* eligibility requirements. 

3. Student awareness of 

a. the variety of training alternatives; 

b. training program prerequisites; 

c. training program job placement potential; and 

d. graduation or certification requirements of training pro- 
grams. 

Efficient Curriculum Planning 

Efficient curriculum planning is directly related to the provision de- 
livering the types of regional information and services mentioned in 
this chapter. It is the responsibility of those providing regional edu- 
cational/career planning that all students arc provided the same op- 
portunities and access to services to assist them in planning and 
preparing for the future. One method which has proven to be very 
effective, and relates their academic endeavors to their planned ca- 
reer, is the Individualized Career Plan (ICP). A resource which is 
available to regional systems is the Individualized Career Plan Sam- 
ples Book . This book contains ICPs which have been developed 
throughout the state by individual school districts; it also contains an 
example of regional computerized ICPs currently being used by a re- 
gional system. Developing a regional ICP will provide documentation 
as to which students have had access to specific educational/career 
planning services and activities and will assure a level of account- 
ability for the regional system. 
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Integrating Educational and Career Planning into the Re- 
gional EFE Plan 

Educational/career planning has been identified as one of the key 
components within a regional student services plan. 



The purpose of this section is to provide examples of activities which 
will assist in meeting the educational/career planning objective of 
the regional plan These activities will also assist in integrating edu- 
cation/career planning into the four areas of Counseling and Guid- 
ance, Building Fairness, Special Needs, and Single Parents and Home- 
makers (Building Opportunity). 



Activities listed in this section should be implemented on an inte- 
grated basis. That is, each regional activity developed should ad- 
dress each of the four areas. 



Examples of addressing all four areas into one activity could be im- 
plemented as follows: 

1. A regional ICP may be developed to provide efficient curricu- 
lum planning. To integrate all four areas, the ICP would in- 
clude the following: 

a. involvement of single parents and homemakers 

b. formatting applicable to special needs students 

c. formatting addressing gender fairness and the career 
planning sections with consideration of non-traditional 
roles 

2. A regional education/training placement day may be devel- 
oped to provide awareness of various training and educational 
options. To integrate all four areas, the following would be in- 
cluded in the program: 
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a. gender fair training options and non-traditional choices 

b. education/training options applicable to special needs 
students 

c. assurance that single parents and homemakers will have 
access and will attend 

Listed below are individual education/career planning activities 
which address each of the four areas. They are listed separately to 
give examples which can provide educational/career planning expe- 
riences. 



Guidance and Counseling 

1. Develop a regional resource center of training alternatives^ 
schov? catalogues, and apprenticeship information. 

2. Develop a regional speakers bureau to make classroom pre- 
sentations on future training options, such as military and local 
trade union. 

3. Develop a regional college/training day with representatives 
from various colleges and or technical institutes to address 
questions. 

Building Fairness 

1. Develop a regional brochure which features methods and in- 
centives for encouraging students to enroll in non-traditional 
courses and pursue non-traditional careers. 

2. Develop a regional non-traditional career day which features 
women and men who are in non-traditional careers, including 
recent graduates from local school districts. 

3. Using the Building Fairness Non-traditional Role Model Bank, 
invite speakers to discuss with students their personal deci- 
sion-making processes used in pursuing non-traditional ca- 
reers. 
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special Needs 

1. Develop a regional special needs individualized career plan to 
assure those identified with special needs have equal access to 
applicable education/career planning resources. 

2. Develop a regional special needs student guide which lists the 
variety of training options available in the region, eligibility 
and qualifications to enter the training, and financial aid avail- 
able. 

3. Develop a career planning/training unit to be infused in appli- 
cable special needs classes. 

Building Opportunity 

1. Articulate with agencies located within the regional system 
that will assist in providing career planning for single parent 
and homemakers. 

2. Develop a resource list of educational/career planning alterna- 
tives within the region and invite speakers from the list to 
make presentations at a "Plan Your Career" night available to 
all students, but targeted to single/parent homemakers. 

3. Develop a regional educational/training problem-solving semi- 
nar in which students will develop personal methods for deci- 
sion making and which will assure access to single parents and 
homemakers. 

The following examples are pages taken from a Regional Guidance by 
Objectives Plan which addresses decision making and educa- 
tional/career planning (see Examples 4A and 4B). 
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3. 



Mocils 



Need to continue 
and expand 
guidance to stu- 
dent.<i on future 
training options 
(college^ tech-- 
nical schools/ 
military/ 
appren t i cesh i ps / 
etc* ) 



Need to assist 
students to es- 
tablish career 
goals and a 
logical sequence 
of coursework 
to reach these 
goals. 

Need for school 
districts to be 
kept abreast of 
changing require 
ments. 



tR3 



Methods 



la* Expand on existing 
College/Career 
Night and Career 
Fair to include a 
broader represen- 
tation of technicals 
military/ apprenti- 
ceships/ etc. 

lb. See Attachment B — 
(pp.5-6 Bvaluaatiofi 



2a. Use existing I.C.P« 
in niefii)er high 
schools 



2b* Utilize a ccwpll^ 
ation of I.C.P. 
data to assist in 
regional planning. 

3. D.O.G.S. will 

assume the respon- 
sibility for keeping 
abreast of the 
changing require- 
ments of informing 
appropriate district 
personnel of 
education/training 
placenient and 
planning* 



siari 

rtospcfidihte 



D.O.G.S. 

CEE Director 
LEA Counselors 



D.O.G.S. 



D.O.G.S. 
CEE Director 



D»O.G.S- 
CEE Director 



JTfVESRLAN 



School 
Year ^ 



Csilendar 
kit I CompI 



Fall '87 



Fall '85 



Fall *ei 



Fall '8/ 




Ongoing 



Ongoing 



Ongoing 



Ongoing 



Evaluation Methods 



Report to D.O.G.S. and actio» 
taken. 



Report ICP format to D.O.G..* 
and CEE Director 



Local LEA evaluates I. CP. 



Updates sent to member 
districts. 



^ t 
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ft 
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n 
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GUIDANCE DY Oi. ^JIVESPLAN 




piri CDtfd S<ivlctC3M<Kitvft8 

SectkHl Edi»c»to«/TwWmi PtecomeiH mid Ptiwlno 

Obiedlve Pfpyf^n ?»»F»<»nt tvstom tec octdemk? »Msomflnl/ciifilcuH'n| plaiw^tmi 
tot tludenlt. — 



School 
Year _ 



Mseds 



1. students need 
assistance in the 
planning and iinple- 
flientation oC their 
educational plans. 



MoUiods 



See Attachment B — 

(p.4 Decision Making and 

Goal Setting) 



Staff 
Res|X)nsS}l9 



Calendar 
bil Cofnpl 



Co$C 



EvafuBtlon Methods 



to 



1 



85 




m '-Tj as 

ou o m 
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ft 



X 



O 

o n> 
o 



pLOMiote Avocat lonal 
Auacenesa 



D. ProiJiOte Educational 
i>[jport unity 
Awareness 



III. I>BCISIC}N-HAKING AND 
CUAL-StTriMC; 

A. Plan nifjh School 

and Pozit lUtjh School 
Procjraiii and Course 
Select iui 



B. Make Tentative 

(X:cu£)dtioaal Choices 
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STRATIFIES 



1. Pronota extracticricular activity Involveomt. 

2. Pcooote involvewent In couraea which feature "Ufetine skills,- (such aa bu^Io 
art, hoaie ecanooics, and Inckistcial arts). bkiiis, isuch as «u3ic, 

3. Bwphaaize the igportance of factors such as hobbies, leisure tine activities 
and work eKperiences in the exploration and decisio^ing proSs^s 

-ate^s ana printed 

S^^^ f "dents to special educational opportunities, such as COOP, OE, CW, 
WESbP, as well as internships and apprenticeships. ' 



Ss ti;ft1n/f.;n^'°"^' '^«view With the student the ^ ^ 

sS?SiS occupational choice. (These factors are mentioned in " g= 

MiiAlBGILS section under Occupational Awdrenes'* ) kAAit-i^ ^ Z ""^'"-^""^ it S 

school's career plan handbook, «,i9hc alio be cooaid^? ° individoal § „ - 



IRS 



(V ^ B 
P -o 
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O 
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C (t^ CD 
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ft rf 
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TASKS 



C* Make Li featy la/Values 
Avocdtiondl Choicer 



D* Short/Long Tern 
Goal Setting 



IV. (or V.) EVAIJUATION 

A. Review Decisiona 
af)d Goals 



L5. Revise and Update 
t)eci:5ions afid Ck>als 
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SntATBGIES 



X. Through individual and group guidancai discuss the lifx>rtafK:a of such factors 
as f daily backgroundi religious orientation^ and rola Models^ in making 
lifestyle decisiona. 

2. Provide checklists^ exercises# or computer guidance inventories which specifically 
help to clarify values^ both in the world of work and outside* 

3. Encourage students to attend seminars^ elect courses# and participate in extra- 
curriculars and to use the knowledge and experience gained to help nake 
approfiriate non-vocational choices. 



I* Through individual and group conferencesi help student to develop realistic 
short-term plans through use of SLK:h personal evaluative criteria as grade 
point average/ results of aptitude^ interest/ and abilities inventories/ and 
college test scores/ as well asi use of factors like family financial 
situation/ and college entrance requireoients* 

2^ TtKOiKjh individual conferences/ discuss long-range planning with the student/ 
detailing various situations such as transferring schools/ making career/ 
college itiajor changes/ or switching jobs and encouraging the student to continue 
gathering information concerning career opportunities and trends in order to 
help develop realistic long-term plans. 



la. (When done before IHPfXHENTATION) - Provide periodic meeting times through 
TCP coonferences and individual conferences and help student reaffirm proper 
goals and discard inappitopirate ones, using information gained through 
college/e^nplcyMient service representatives/ visitationj/ test results/ family 
discussions/ etc. 

2d. Help studer.t develop personal ^'action plan/** a systematic/ priortized/ and n 

dated set of activities to be acted upon in order to accoflpl^sh goals. These o m rr 

activities might include re3ixp6s# interviews/ applications/ additional <n 

trainiiK] educational courses needed to meet eii)ployer/college requirements. -o o *^ 

M O 

o c m 

lb. (Mien done after iMPLENOrrATION) - Review implemented "action plan** with 1^1 

student/ discuss reasons behind successful and non-successful parts of the ^ o m 

••action plan*** aruJ discard inappropriate or non-successful components* m o ^ 

2b. Help student foraiulate new "action plan** (through activities described m S 

in 2a aL»vu) CW guide student in new dir^tion/ which might iiKrlude additional 2 2 

career exploration/ new goal-setting/ and remediation in courses or training| Jl 



CHAPTER 5 
PLACEMENT 
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The regional student services committees will need to assist students 
in all appropriate ways to make the transition from education or 
preparation programs to employment in the labor market. Job 
placement is one of the ultimate goals of the Education for Employ- 
ment system. It has also been traditionally one of the most difficult 
areas to provide efficient and effective assistance to students. 
Placement requires articulation and cooperation with student ser- 
vices persoiiiiel, vocational instructors, other agencies and institu- 
tions, and local employers. Student services committee members 
should consider the following key questions w'^sn developing place- 
ment programs within the Student Services Plan: 

1. What types of services are involved in placement? 

Placement involves assisting students with learning strategies 
for job search (resume writing, completion of job applications, 
and interviewing skills), job keeping skills ^proper appearance, 
behavior, and coming to work on time), experienced-based ed- 
ucation (coop, apprenticeships, and internships), and finding 
part-time or full-time employment after graduation. 

2. What is the role of the student services committee in 
the development of placement services? 

Placement is the shared responsibility of all regional vocational 
system personnel. The expertise in development of many of 
the aspects of placement, however, resides within the student 
services committee. The SSC should include ex-officio members 
from the local community college- particularly those in the Ca- 
reer Planning and Placement Office, The committee should ar- 
ticulate closely with the vocational program advisory commit- 
tees; local JTPA, DORS, and Job Service agencies; and the slate 
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Career Guidance Consultant. The student services committee is 
responsible for developing a plan which will be articulated 
with other appropriate regional vocational personnel for the 
development, improvement, and implementation of placement 
services within the regional student services system. 

3. What should be the goal of regional placement for stu- 
dent services personnel? 

The goal of the SSC in the provision of placement services is to 
prepare and facilitate successful student employment. It is not 
the rcspo.isibility of the student services committee to secure 
employment for the student. 

4. How should the four areas of student services be ad- 
dressed in the development of the regional placement 
program? 

In the development of methods and activities to facilitate 
placement and prepare students for the job market, the SSC 
should carefully consider the needs of special populations. In 
addition, placement activities should be structured to promote 
sex equity. 

Sample Placement Activities for Regional Student Services 
The following activities and methods are suggested as possible ap- 
proaches to meeting the eeds of students in all four areas of student 
services: 

1. Inservice on job-search strategies 

The SSC could contact the state Career Guidance Consultant to 
provide resources and inservice training for student services 
personnel on methods to teach job hunting strategies to stu- 
dents. 

2. Development of a placement referral system 

The SSC could develop articulation agreements with the local 
community college, job service, or local business to refer stu- 
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dents for part time or full time employment. Particular consid- 
eration may be given to the development of employment op- 
portunities for special populations. 

Liaison with vocational program advisory committees 

SSC members may be appointed as student services represen- 
tatives for each of the vocational program advisory committees. 
This will facilitate articulation with vocational instructors and 
local business personnel for placement and other student ser- 
vices. 

Establish a regional interview training process 

Local personnel managers could be invited to the regional Ca- 
reer Day Fair to conduct mock interviews to provide feedback 
and experience for students in job interviewing. Students 
should be encouraged to participate in mock interviews for 
non-traditional career opportunities. 

Develop a regional training course on job search/job 
keeping 

The SSC, in cooperation with the community college district, vo- 
cational instructors, and Building Opportunity personnel, could 
develop a course on job search/job keeping techniques. The 
course could be open to all regional vocational system students, 
as well as single parents and homemakers. 

Infusion of employment preparation topics into voca- 
tional program orientation coursework 

Student services personnel, in cooperation with vocational in- 
structors, could develop job search/job keeping units to be in- 
cluded in all vocational program orientation courses. These 
units could be taught by the vocational instructors with assis- 
tance from regional counselors and student services personnel. 
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Sample Regional Planning for Regional Placement Services 
The following pages provide examples of regional placement services 
developed by other regional student services committees within EFE 
regions (see Examples 5A and 5B). 
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GUIDANCE BY OB CTIVESPLAN 

Sedion Pl«ctmanf — 
Ol^oclfva P<ov<d« ■ >¥»fm for Mststfaw tn loti Ptootn<n< ol tMants, 



1. 



2. 
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students need la. 
assistance in job 
placement for 
pact-time in-3chO(Jl 
enploiment & full 
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agencies of place- 
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opportunities 
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Director 
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Cost 
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Number of students 
placed in jobs 
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and plan of action 
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annual basis 
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CHAPTER 6 
FOLLOW-UP 



The regional student services committee may have the responsibility 
to develop or provide input into the regional follow-up studies of 
program completers and leavers. The purpose of follow up is to ex- 
amine the availability and quality of opportunities for students, and 
the quality of the product of the educational program. A specific re- 
source is presently available for regional vocational systems on the 
development of follow-up studies: 

Planning Follow-up Studies: 
A Guide for Education for 
Emplovment Svstems 

This guide was developed under contract with the Illinois State 
Board of Education/Department of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education. It is available through ISBE, 100 North First Street, 
Springfield, Illinois 62777. This guide has been created to assist 
planning grant directors and, potentially, student services commit- 
tees in the development of data based follow-up studies. 

The student services committee should augment the follow-up pro- 
cess to acquire feedback about the quality of regional student ser- 
vices. The development and implementation of a regional Individu- 
alized Career Plan for each student can provide useful information on 
the impact of student services when compared to the data collected 
on completers and leavers. The SSC should add questions related to 
effectiveness of student services to the follow-up questionnaires ad- 
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dressed to completers, leavers, and current employers. These topics 
are illustrated at length in the Follow-up Study Guide. 



The Planning Follow-up Studies Guide is recommended as a primary 
source for comprehensive information on this subject. 
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RESOURCES 
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RESOURCES 



Curriculum Publications Clearinghouse 
Western Illinois University 
Horrabin Hall 46 
Macomb, IL 61455 
(800) 322-3905 
(309) 298-1917 

Illinois Vocational Curriculum Center 
Sangamon State University 
Building Room 22 
Springfield, IL 62708 
(800) 352-8533 
(217) 876-6375 

Illinois Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
217 East Monroe 
Suite 203 

Springfield, IL 62706 
(217) 785-0789 

Career Counseling and Guidance and Building Fairness Network 
(217) 782-4620 

Career Guidance Consultant 

Building Fairness Consultant 

Building Fairness Coordinator 

Assistance in serving Handicapped, Disadvantaged, and 
Limited-English-Proficient Persons (Special Needs) 
(217) 782-4876 

Special Needs Coordinator 

Single Parents and Homemakers Network 
(217) 782-4620 

Teenage Single Parent Initiative 

Adult Single Parent Initiative 

Project Access — Action to Catalog and Coordinate 

Electronically Support Services 

(312) 870-4150 
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